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The things they say 


I quoted her as writing: ‘Setting out 
to show that capitalism is possible, this 
trend of reasoning ends up by showing 
that socialism is impossible.” This was 


| PET TERS 


Confidence. Sir: I was an I.L.P. man 
when Keir Hardie was a lone man in 
Parliament. I knew him intimately as a 
grand old man. 

I am home after thirty years in Aus- 
tralia for a brief holiday and find old 
England a very much changed (for the 
good) place. Where are the old signs of 
poverty and want, where are the evi- 
dences of neglect of the aged and sick? 

Yet the signs point to lack of apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

I worked at nine years of age from 6 
a.m. to school time, then after school in 
an office until 9 p.m., because my parents 
simply could not support a large family. 
At 12 years I went to work (having passed 
all standards at school) for 60 hours a 
week, 5s. per week. Good old days of 
Conservative Government! Is it possible 
that the ordinary foik will vote again for 
their return? 

Since childhood I have sought truth, 
and my faith in Socialism is still as strong 
as ever. You will return as sure as the 
sun rises to complete your grand work. 
Yours sincerely—now an ageing man, a 
farmer from Australia— 

ERNEST E. DAVIS, J.P. 
Acton, London. 

(Thank you, old-timer, for your con- 

fidence. Yes, we shall return.) 


Rosa Luxemburg. Sir: In my review of 


Rosa Luxemburg’s The Accumulation of 


Capital, in a recent issue of Fact, | 
pointed to what I considered to be the 
central weakness of her book. Because 
she believed that the theory of the 
unlimited expansion of capitalist econ- 
omy knocked the bottom out of the 
revolutionary socialist case, she set out 
to prove that the theory was untenable. 


printed: ‘Setting out to show that 
capitalism is impossible, this trend of 
reasoning ends up by showing that 
socialism is possible, thus making 
nonsense of the whole business. 

A paragraph was cut to read: ‘In the 
First World War, Rosa Luxemburg saw 
the vindication of her views. The proof 
was completed with the coming of the 
unprecedented slumps of the inter-war 
years and the disaster of the Second 
World War.’ What I wrote was: ‘In 
the First World War, Luxemburg saw 
the vindication of her views, and for her 
followers the proof was complete with 
the coming of the unprecedented slumps 
of the inter-war years and the disaster of 
the Second World War.’ It is necessary 
to make this correction as I do not accept 
Luxemburg’s views. 

A. L. WILLIAMS 
Clapham, London. 


Curious notion. Sir: I think there is a 
curious but widespread notion that as 
regards teeth and spectacles it is not the 
traditional National Assistance Board 
that is operating but an entirely new and 
more liberal body. 
A. GUNNER, 
Selham, Sussex. 


(Evidently people confuse the National 
Assistance Board with the prewar Public 
Assistance Boards of evil memory. 
Perhaps it is a pity the names are similar. 
When the Poor Law was abolished, it 
might have been wiser to avoid language 
evocative of its miseries.) 


School milk. Sir: Could you tell me (1) 
Who first introduced the scheme for free 
milk in the schools? (2) When was the 
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scheme sanctioned by Parliament? (3) 
Have at any time the Labour Party 
opposed the introduction of this service? 
R. W. HICKS, 
Cardiff, Wales. 

School milk—not free—was first 
started by the Education, Provision of 
Meals, Act 1906, introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the newly founded Labour Party, 
which in the General Election of that 
year won 26 seats. The measure was 
passed with the support of the Liberal 
majority. It permitted but did not com- 
pel local councils to provide milk. The 
service was pioneered by Socialists such 
as Fred Jowett in Bradford. At the out- 
break of war in 1939. about 24 million 
children were getting school milk. In 
August 1946, the Labour Government 
made the provision of milk free and com- 
pulsory, and today about 43 million 
children enjoy the benefits of this action. 
Labour has never opposed school milk. 
On the contrary, Labour pressed for free 
milk in all schools when other Govern- 
ments were in power.—Editor, Fact). 


| QUOTES 


Clement Attlee. The award of the Order 
of Merit to Mr. Attlee has given pleasure 
to all parties. Of the 18 men who have 
been Prime Minister during the past 100 
years, only Asquith, Salisbury, and 
Palmerston have enjoyed longer unbroken 
periods of office. It is in itself no small 
honour to be associated with such names, 
and whatever history’s verdict is on Mr. 
Attlee, it can be taken for granted that 
he will not be one of the forgotten Prime 
Ministers. His Governments—the first 
Labour administrations in this country to 
hold power as well as office—have made 


momentous decisions, and Mr. Attlee’s 
part in making them has been far more 
than that of an astute and efficient chair- 
man of committees....His are quiet 
qualities which, without display or arti- 
fice, inspire confidence. He is level- 
headed. He is acutely aware of the 
practical in politics, yet, as his action over 
India proved, he has some of the daring 
and vision which distinguish the states- 
man from the politician. He has great 
personal and political integrity. He has a 
moral dignity of his own. Above all, he 
has a profound belief in the worth of 
ordinary people and a selfless interest in 
their welfare. This, rather than any cold 
political doctrine, has been the founda- 
tion of his life’s work since, in 1907, he 
first went to live at Haileybury House in 
Stepney. Seventeen years ago, when it 
was still usual to underestimate Mr. 
Attlee’s qualities, Judge Felix Frankfur- 
ter, of the American Supreme Court 
wrote of him: ‘He seems to me to have 
real size, courage, freedom from mist, 
and therefore, insight; and a grand 
simplicity which is the fruit or perhaps 
the parent of his disinterestedness.’ The 
words can stand today after more than 


11 testing years in high office. THE 
TIMES, November 7. 
If those lips could only speak, If in a 


fortnight or three weeks you don’t tell me 
what controls you want taking off I shall 
use some very bad language. It is better 
for you to tell me than for me to recruit 
more civil servants to go and ask you. It 
is your responsibility to tell me how, 
under conditions of greater freedom, the 
brick industry can meet the demands 
made on it. DAvID ECCLES, Minister of 
Works, speaking to the building-brick 
section of the National Federation of 
Clay Industries, on November 20. 


Broadening the base. The ‘broadening’ of 
the administration to which Mr. Chur- 
chill has often referred has proved to 
mean in practice the choice of men with 
no direct party connections from among 
the Prime Minister’s personal friends.— 
The Economist, November 3. 


Slow combustion. The reason for the 
ridiculous proposal to adjourn Parliament 
for two months over Christmas was that 
Ministers needed the time to learn all 
about their jobs. ...It implies, surely, 
that some Ministers are exceptionally 
slow on the uptake. Which of them need 
two months to master their jobs?... 
Perhaps some of the six peers in the 
Cabinet need two months to work up 
into top gear. But since there is no 
Question Time in their House nobody 
knows how long it takes a Ministerial 
nobleman to fire on all cylinders... . It 
means that probably until March the 
Government must do something for 
which they attacked Labour incessantly— 
rule by Order in Council. The London 
evening sTAR, November 7. 


es ~~ 


Something from Ha 


window! Whoever gave 


THE CHRISTMAS DREAM THAT DID NOT COME TRUE 


““SEE WHAT TOMMY’S DOING—”’ 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT are now at home cooling their heels while 
Mi country is ruled by Ministerial orders that cannot be challenged, 
let alone debated, by the people’s representatives. In fact, we are in the 
middle of a two-months’ dictatorship, in which decisions affecting the 
lives and pockets of the electors are being taken without consultation. 
In some cases, as in the stiff increases in the prices of rationed food, the 
Government in its official Press handout went so far as to imply that its 
predecessors in office were really to blame. All this is strange behaviour 
from a Government whose leading members in the past posed as the 
pompous, peevish protectors of democracy against the spread of Ministerial 
authority. Only a few months ago Mr. Churchill and his men were keeping 
the House sitting night and day debating various orders in council of a 
routine character. So pettifogging was their opposition that they did not 
even vote against the orders when a division was taken (Fact, April). 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. Members of Parliament may not only 
go to bed all night. They can go to bed all day too, for all the Government 
cares. M1. Churchill’s election cry should have been, ‘Set the M.P.s free.’ 

Yet is this behaviour so strange after all? In opposition the Conser- 
vatives steadily refused to work out a policy. Robert Hudson, a former 
Cabinet Minister now elevated to the peerage, said at Southport two 
years ago: ‘If you want to know what Conservative policy is, you have 
only got to see what the Socialists do, and do the opposite, and you are 
almost certainly right.” So when they occupied the Ministries they had a 
look at what Tommy was doing in order to tell him to stop it—and they 
found that if they stopped it they would be almost certainly wrong. 
Parliament has accordingly been adjourned while the civil servants 
teach the new Ministers their jobs. It would have been far simpler to 
leave Labour in office. 
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THE MONTH 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


BROADENS THE BASE 


Up the Blues. Returning to Downing 
Street after an absence of six years, 
and for the first time as an elected 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill lost no 
time in forming his ‘broadly based 
Government.’ Himself a grandson of 
the seventh Duke of Marlborough, his 
Cabinet comprises six Lords and nine 
Commoners, in addition to himself. 
_ Of the nine Commoners, one is the son 
of an earl, two are the sons-in-law of 
dukes, two are knights, one is the son 
of a baronet, one is the son of a knight 
and one is the grandson of a knight 
as well as being husband to a countess. 
This leaves only one member of the 
Cabinet without titled family con- 
nections. Capt. the Right Honourable 
Harry Frederick Comfort Crookshank, 
P.C. (Eton and Oxford), who occupies 
the Ministry of Health, must feel like 
one of the Bisto Kids when he slips 
into the Cabinet Room. 

The full Cabinet comprises: 

Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury: Winston S. Churchill 
(77). Harrow and Sandhurst. Son of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, third son 
of the seventh Duke of Marlborough. 
First entered Parliament in 1900. 

Foreign Secretary: Anthony Eden 
(54). Eton and Oxford. Son of Sir 
William Eden, Baronet. Director of 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., West- 
minster Bank Ltd., and Westminster 
Foreign Bank Ltd. First entered 
Parliament 1923. 

Lord President of the Council: Lord 
Woolton (68). Manchester Grammar 
School and Manchester University. 
Director of 19 companies, including 
B.S.A., Royal Insurance Company and 
the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company. Chairman of 


Lewis’s Ltd., owners of the well-known 
chain of department stores, which 
recently bought up Selfridges. War- 
time Minister of Food. 

Lord Privy Seal: Robert Arthur 
James Gascoyne-Cecil, Fifth Marquess 
of Salisbury (68). Eton and Oxford. 
Director of the National Provident 
Association for Mutual Life Assurance, 
Westminster Bank Ltd and West- 
minster Foreign Bank Ltd. Entered 
Parliament in 1929 as _ Viscount 
Cranborne, the title enjoyed by the 
eldest sons of the Earls of Salisbury 
(the present Viscount is Tory M.P. for 
Bournemouth West). Succeeded to 
the earldom and called to the Lords 
1941. 

Lord Chancellor: Lord Simonds 
(70). Winchester and Oxford. 

Home Secretary and Minister for 
Welsh Affairs: Sir David Patrick 
Maxwell Fyfe (51). Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford. First entered 
Parliament 1935. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Richard A. Butler (49). Marlborough 
and Cambridge. Eldest son of Sir 
Montagu Butler. Married the only 
child of the late Samuel Courtauld, the 
rayon king. A director of Courtaulds. 
First entered Parliament 1929. 

Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations: Lord Ismay (64). 
Charterhouse and Sandhurst. Director 
of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Lloyds Bank Ltd., and 
Portals Ltd. 

Colonial Secretary: Captain Oliver 
Lyttelton (58). Eton and Cambridge. 
Married to a daughter of the Duke of 


WOOLTON 
Nineteen directorships 


Leeds. Chairman of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries Ltd. and a director 
of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
First entered Parliament in 1940. 

Secretary of State for Scotland: 
James Gray Stuart (54). Eton. Third 
son of the seventeenth Earl of Moray 
and son-in-law of the ninth Duke of 
Devonshire. 
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Secretary of State for the Co-ordi- 
nation of Transport, Fuel and Power: 
Lord Leathers (68). Chairman of 
3 Companies and a Director of 12 
others, including the Guardian Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., the Tunnel Portland 
Cement Co., Ltd., Westminster Bank 
Ltd. and Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd. 

Minister of Health: Captain H. F.C. 
Crookshank (58). Eton and Oxford. 
Entered Parliament in 1924, after a 
career in the Diplomatic Service. 


FYFE 
Rare bit for Wales 


Minister of Labour and National 
Service: Sir Walter Monckton (60). 
Harrow and Oxford. His wife is 
heiress to the Scottish peerage of the 
ninth Baron Ruthven. A director of 
the Bedford General Insurance Co., 
Ltd. 

Minister of Housing and Local 
Government: Harold Macmillan (57). 
Eton and Oxford. Son-in-law of the 
ninth Duke of Devonshire. Director 
of Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and the 
Monotype Corporation Ltd. First 
entered Parliament 1924. 

President of the Board of Trade: 
George Edward Peter Thorneycroft 
(42). Eton and the Royal Military 
Academy Woolwich. 
Sir W. Franklyn, K.C.B. Married to 
Countess Carla Roberti. First entered 
Parliament 1938. 

Paymaster General: Lord Cherwell, 
F.R.S. (65). Darmstadt and Berlin 
University. Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy, Oxford. 

Thus, of the 16 Cabinet Ministers, 
seven went to Eton, two to Harrow, 
one to Winchester. one to Charter- 
house and one to Marlborough; two 
went to lesser public schools, one was 
educated in Germany and only one 
—Leathers—came up the hard way. 
Their schooldays over, seven went to 
Oxford, two to Cambridge, two to 
other universities, two to Sandhurst 


Grandson of — 


\ ' 


and one to the Woclwich Military 


Academy. 


Between them they hold upwards of 
50 directorships, including six director- 
ships of insurance companies. Three 
are directors of the Westminster Bank. 
On accepting Cabinet office, they are 
required to relinquish their director- 
ships. The usual practice is to transfer 
them to another member of the family. 
Eight are members of the Carlton 
Club. 

But it would be unfair to charge 
Mr. Churchill with having deliberately 


_- sought out the wealthiest members of 


his party. It is a wealthy party. Out 
of 321 Tory M.P.s 234 were educated 
at public schools. 


SHOCKED AND SURPRISED 


Tearing it up. The Churchill Govern- 
ment lost no time in discarding most 
of the promises on which it had won 
the Election. Instead of the ‘more red 
meat to eat’ mentioned in such a juicy 
voice by Lord Woolton in his election 
broadcast, Mr. Churchill announced 
a cut in the meat ration within a fort- 
night of assuming power, though it 
must be admitted he announced it in 
an equally juicy voice; and the new 
Food Minister, Gwylim Lloyd George, 
followed this up with the bleak news 
that for the first time since the war 
Britain’s housewives were to have no 
Christmas ration increase. Lloyd 


_ George also revealed, in reply to a 


question in the House of Commons, 
that Government bulk buying of 


~ imported foodstuffs would not be 


abandoned after all, though millions of 
British citizens recall how Conserva- 
tive propagandists attributed every 
rationing difficulty in the last six years 
to Government trading. Labour M.P.s 
greeted this announcement with deri- 
sive cheers. 

The famous 300,000 houses were 
also dispatched to the limbo of false 
hopes. ‘Not this year,’ said Harold 
Macmillan, the new housing Minister, 
‘nor, I fear, in 1952... He vaguely 
hinted at ‘more ambitious plans in 
1953,’ but added, ‘How far we shall 
succeed depends upon many things 
not in our control.” 

Even the categorical pledge to re- 
open the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
went overboard. ‘Our present foreign 
exchange position,’ said Peter Thorney- 


- croft, the new President of the Board 


of Trade, on November 9, ‘makes it 
impracticable at present to allow the 
free use of dollars for trading in 
cotton.’ Ironical Opposition cheers) 

But it was left to R. A. (‘Rab’) 


Butler, the new Chancellor, to tear up 
the Conservative Election Manifesto 
in its entirety. In his first big speech, 
on November 7, he announced £160 
million a year cuts in food imports, 
£190 million a year cuts in other 
imported goods, a halving of the 
tourist allowance from £100 to £50 a 
head, a reduction in all forms of new 
building except housing, an intensifica- 
tion of the export drive (which can 
only mean reduced consumption at 
home) and an increase in the number 
of controls exercised by the Board of 
Trade in order to achieve these ends. 

The Labour Opposition, which is 
bringing a greater 
sense of responsi- 
bility to its task than 
did its predecessors, 
resisted the temp- 
tation to attack 
Butler’s —_ austerity 
programme tooth 
and nail, but it ob- 
jected strongly to 
the cuts in food 
imports when such 
things as _ petrol, 
wines, spirits and 
tobacco were 
apparently to be left 
untouched. 

As several Members remarked, it 
was Winston Churchill himself who 
derided Sir Stafford Cripps as ‘the 
advocate of Strength through Misery,’ 
when Sir Stafford, in far more difficult 
economic circumstances, had resisted 
the Tory demand for more of every- 
thing for everybody. Yet now, after 
winning an election on an anti-austerity 
appeal, his Government’s first act was 
to announcé an austerity programme of 
Crippsian severity. 


Blaming the Socialists. This faced the 
Government with the problem of how 
to discard their election programme and 
eat the millions of words they uttered 
in opposition, without incurring public 
scorn. They hit on the ruse of pretend- 
ing that the facts about the nation’s 
economic situation had been withheld. 
Hence the reference to the need for a 
‘full disclosure’ in the King’s Speech. 
The implication was that the Labour 
Government had kept the country’s 
economic problems a secret, and had 
brought on a fearful economic crisis 
which Mr. Churchill had discovered 
just in time. 

In his speech at the Guildhall, on the 
occasion of the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
Mr. Churchill kept up the good work. 
He was ‘shocked,’ he said, and ‘sur- 
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‘ 


prised’ at the state of affairs he had 
pretended to discover. Yet for over 
six years spokesmen of the ‘Labour 
Government had been explaining that 
world economic developments pre- 
vented Britain from enjoying the nice 
things demanded by’ the Conservative 
Opposition. 

The City of London gentlemen who 
cheered the Guildhall speech were not 
likely, however, to share Winston 
Churchill’s surprise. A month before, 
at the outset of the election campaign 
itself, Hugh Gaitskell had given them 
the facts in a speech at the Mansion 
House. The speech was delivered on 
October 3, only three days after the 
end of the third quarter of the year, 
in which a dollar deficit of 638 million 
dollars had been incurred. In the 
second quarter, the Sterling Area had 
still a favourable balance with the 
Dollar Area of 56 million dollars. 


The Explanation. The principal reason 
for the deficit was the jump in raw 
material prices following the outbreak 
of war in Korea. Gaitskell had already 
revealed to the T.U.C. (Fact, Octo- 
ber), that the United Kingdom’s 
imports in 1951 would cost some 
£1,000 million more than the previous 
year, for roughly the same volume: the 
equivalent of £20 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

Re-armament was expected to cause 
balance of payments difficulties. Under 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
isation), dollar aid to Europe is 
expected to be made in proportion to 
the defence efforts of the member 
countries. 


Stronger reserves. Thanks to the 
Labour Government’s policy, includ- 
ing devaluation, the Sterling Area 
reserves, even after the third quarter 
of this year, totalled 3,250 million 
dollars. At the end of 1947 they total- 
led only 2,050 million and at the end 
of 1948 only 1,830 million. Half way 
through 1949—that is, just before 
devaluation—they were down to barely 
1,600 million dollars. They are now 
double that figure. These more healthy 
reserves enable the country to face the 
situation more confidently than would 
have been the case. Yet only last 
May members of the present Cabinet, 
then in Opposition, protested that the 
Labour Government had been build- 
ing up gold and dollar reserves instead 
of buying up stocks. The present 
Foreign Secretary said on May lI, 
1951, speaking in a censure debate in 
the House of Commons: ‘They (the 


United States), have stocks and we 
have only gold, the industrial uses of 
which are limited, except, of course, 
for dentures.’ 

A lesser luminary of the new Govern- 
ment, Mr. David Eccles, complained 
on the same occasion: ‘Since devalua- 
tion, the United States has been buying 
up goods while we were piling up gold 
and dollars. There is no question that 
the Americans were right and we were 
wrong.” 


Worst quarter. Although it would be 
wrong to minimise the gravity of the 
nation’s economic problems, it should 
be remembered that in the third quar- 
ter of the year dollar earnings from 
Sterling Area raw materials usually 
fall away, while it is a heavy quarter 
for the purchase of dollar raw 
materials such as cotton and tobacco. 
Here is an independent witness’s com- 
ment on the attempt to pin responsi- 
bility on the Labour Government. 
It is from a Washington despatch to 
the Sunday OBSERVER of November 11 
1951: ‘It is pointed out (in Washing- 
ton), that since the crisis originates 
from a general unbalance of British 
trade, that the problem is far less 
intractabie than the dollar crisis of 
1947 and 1949, and would yield more 
quickly to the energetic measures 
taken by the British Government... . 
Some economists here argue that the 
downward trend of sterling had begun 
to reverse itself even before the British 
Government took action, and that the 
Conservatives may be falling heir to 
a favourable sterling trend not wholly 
due to their own action.’ 


THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY 


A wonderful story. Right in the middle 
of the Election, a book called Poverty 
and the Welfare State appeared. It told 
a wonderful story of Britain’s conquest 
of poverty. The authors were Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree and Mr. G. R. 
Lavers. Mr. Rowntree made a survey 
of conditions:in the city of York in 
1900 and a second one in 1936. The 
new book is a report of a third survey 
made in the autumn of 1950. The 
authors say: 

‘The purpose of this book is to throw 
light on the question of how far the 
various welfare measures which have 
come into force since 1936 have suc- 
ceeded in reducing poverty.’ 

Rowntree defined a working-class 
family as one whose breadwinner 
earned up to £250 a year in 1936 or up 


to £550 a year in 1950, and placed the 
poverty level according to the size of 
the family. The poverty line of a man, 
wife and three children, for example, 
he placed at £5 Os. 2d. a week, after 
paying rates and rents, but including 
an assessment of the value of such 
things as school milk. For a single 
man, he placed it at £1 16s. ld. per 
week, after paying rent and rates. 

The authors make no claim for any 
particular party. They are social 
scientists, not political propagandists. 
None the less, Labour is entitled to 
point out that the welfare measures 
introduced since 1936 were introduced, 
in the main, by the Labour Govern- 
ment after the war, often against 
Conservative opposition. 


What they found. The Rowntree 
enquiry established the following facts, 
among others: 

In 1936, 310 out of every 1,000 
working-class people were below the 
poverty line. But in 1950, only 28 out 
of every 1,000 were below the poverty 
line. 

Thus there was more than ten times 
as much poverty in 1936 as in 1950, in 
spite of today’s world shortages. 

In addition to the people described 
as below the poverty line in 1936, there 
were 3,530 in various institutions. 
The report says: 

‘A considerable proportion of them 
were in the Public Assistance Institu- 
tion, formerly called the workhouse. 
As all of these were receiving board 
and lodging they could not be included 
among those living in poverty.’ 

The total living in these institutions 
equalled another 65 out of every 1,000 
working-class people. Thus, the num- 
ber of working-class people below the 
poverty line in York in 1936 or living 
in institutions such as the workhouse 
came to 375 out of every 1,000. 


Better still. The 1950 figure of 28 poor 
persons out of every 1,000 was estab- 
lished before the new old age pensions 
rates were introduced this year. The 
authors found that if the new rates 
had been in force at the time the 
number of poor families would have 
been more than halved. This means 
that there would have been more 
than twenty times less poverty than in 
1936. They say: 

‘These figures indicate how satisfac- 
torily the increases in the retirement 
pensions deal with what was in 1950 
by far the greatest remaining cause of 
poverty.’ (Page 36.) 
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Wages and Unemployment. In 1936 
one-third of the poor (33 out of every — 
100) were poor because of low wages. 
In 1950 only one out of every hundred 
of the few remaining poor were poor 
for that reason. This is striking 
evidence of the effect unemployment 
has in driving down the wages of those 
who remain in employment. 

In 1936, just under one-third of the 
poor (29 out of every 100) were poor 
because of unemployment. Here is 
what the report said of 1950: 

‘Not a single family is in poverty 
due to the unemployment of an able- 
bodied wage-earner.’ (Page 34.) 


Housing. Mr. Rowntree describes 
an overcrowded family as one with 
more than 24 persons per room in 
addition to the living-room. For 
example, a couple with three children 
having a living-room and two other 
rooms would be just on the borderline. 

By this stringent test, which is more 
severe than that of the Housing Act, 
1945, the Survey found that in 1936 
68 working-class families out of every 
1,000 were overcrowded. In 1950 
only 4 out of every 1,000 were over- 
crowded. 

_ The total number of people living in 
overcrowded conditions was 612 in 
1950, compared with 5,526 in 1936. 
Yet the working-class population had 
increased by nearly 8,000. 


The Welfare State. What would the 
position be in York today if the 
welfare measures of the past few years 
had not been introduced ? 

Assuming that full employment had 
been maintained and wages had been 
the same, but that the social services 
had not been introduced, Mr. Rown- 
tree found that there would have been 
220 working-class people out of 1,000 
below the poverty line last year 
instead of only 28. 

In all, there would have been nearly 
14,000 poor persons instead of well 
under 2,000. To be precise, 13,941 
instead of 1,746. 

If there were no food subsidies, 
there would have been 135 working- 
class people in poverty out of every 
1,000 instead of only 28. 

It may be argued that a survey made 
in October 1950 gives a false picture of 
life today, as prices have risen in the 
last twelve months. The author 
considered this. They write: 

‘It has been suggested to us that as 
prices of many commodities have risen 
substantially since that date our 


division of the working-class’ popula- 
tion. ..may no longer be accurate. 
In fact, we have established by actual 
checks in a considerable number of 
cases, taking wage increases into 
account, the change in the distribution 
between the classes is a trifling one.’ 
This is dated June 1951.) 


Not included. The results of Mr. 
Rowntree’s survey are made more 
impressive by the fact that he did not 
include the effect of the Health 
Service in his figures. 

The authors explain that the Health 
Service was not taken into account 
because many poor people who benefit 
from it would go without rather than 
pay doctors’ bills. The enquiry was 
measuring the effect of the welfare 
services on the people’s pockets, not 

_on their health. 

Further, they did not take supple- 
mentary pensions into account when 
assessing the value of the new welfare 
services, on the ground that old people 
in need could formerly apply for 
assistance under the Poor Law. But 
they remark: 

‘In fact, as is well known, a large 
proportion of old people preferred to 
put up with great privation rather than 
seek Public Assistance.’ (Page 38.) 

They did not include rent control or 
the housing subsidies in the welfare 
services. But they say: 

‘It should not, however, be entirely 
forgotten that besides the social 
benefits of good housing the working- 
class do obtain a considerable eco- 
nomic benefit.’ (Page 45.) 

Thus, the Rowntree report if any- 
thing under-estimates the achieve- 
ments of the Welfare State. Yet it 
draws a picture of a city in which 
poverty has been virtually conquered. 


Is York Typical? The only question 
is whether conditions in York faith- 
fully reflect conditions in Britain as a 
whole. Mr. Rowntree says : 

‘On the whole, I think, we may safely 
assume that from the standpoint of 
the earnings of the workers, York 
holds a position not far from the 
median among the towns of Great 
Britain.’ (Page 6.) 

That is the position today. But the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN pointed out on 
13 October: 

‘York had not then (in 1936) an 
unusually high rate of unemployment.’ 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN also 
refers to the ‘favourably situated city’ 
of York in 1936. 

Thus, York in 1936 was better off 
than the average. Imagine the change 


that has been wrought in towns that 
were as badly off in 1936 as the 
average—not to mention those that 
were worse off. 


Footnote. The Tories won York, by 
921 votes. They had wrested the seat 
from Labour in 1950 by 77 votes. 

Poverty and the Welfare State is 
published by Longman at 7s. 6d. It 
can be obtained through any book- 
seller—the Labour Party Bookshop, 
for example. 


LABOUR’S CHAIRMAN 


Changing the Rose. Elected to the 
chair of the Labour Party National 
Executive in succession to Yorkshire- 
women Alice Bacon, Harry Earnshaw, 
J.P., comes from the Lancashire side 
of the Pennines. He took over after 
the abbreviated October Conference 
and was plunged at once into the 
General Election campaign. 

Though disappointed by the result, 
Harry was not discouraged. “The Con- 
servatives have not a very large 
majority in the House,’ he remarked. 

‘But they have a reasonable working 
majority which will enable the electors 
to judge them in action.’ 

How will they be judged? Harry 
Earnshaw has no doubt about that. 
‘They will be judged by all their airy 
promises,’ he says, ‘—promises for 
reducing taxation, more and cheaper 
food, lower prices, 300,000 houses and 
so on.’ 

Sixty years old last March, Harry 
Earnshaw was educated at an elemen- 
tary school, technical college and 
business training college. He is 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Beamers, Twisters and 
Drawers (Hand and Machine), and a 
member of the Legisiative Council of 
the United Textile Workers’ Associ- 
ation and President of the Northern 
Counties Textile Trades Federation. 

During the First World War he 
served in the Royal Army Service 
Corps in the Middle East. 

Harry Earnshaw has been active in 
the Labour Movement for 40 years. 
He first joined the Labour Party in 
1911 and has held every local party 
office. He has also served on the 
Board of Management of the Black- 
burn Co-operative Society. 

From 1933-36 and from 1945-51 
(when he did not seek re-election) he 
was a member of the Blackburn 
Council. He was appointed a JP in 
1938. 

A Socialist of the old school, Harry 
Earnshaw’s most earnest wish is for a 
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big increase in Labour Party member- 
ship during his year of office. ‘Elections 
are not won during an election cam- 
paign,’ he says, and he is fond of 
quoting Blatchford. ‘Robert Blatch- 
ford once said that the way to spread 
Socialism is to make Socialists. Among 
the nearly 14 million people who voted 
Labour last month there are hundreds 
and thousands who will be ready to 
join us in our crusade. I call upon 
all members of the Party for an all-out 
canvass of our supporters to bring as 
many as possible within our ranks.’ 

Harry Earnshaw was elected to the 
National Executive Committee in 
1942. He is an executive committee 
member of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Regional Council of the 
Labour Party. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDEN CARRIES ON . 


Disclosure, Verification, Control. In 
his first speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly since the Founda- 
tion Conference in 1945, Anthony 
Eden very sensibly continued the work 
of his Labour predecessors by pleading 
for a stop to name-calling and political 
vituperation. He begged the Sixth 
General Assembly, meeting at Paris in 
November, to live up to the San Fran- 
cisco Charter and remember that the 
U.N. stands for bridging differences, 
not widening them. His speech 
followed the usual broadside from Mr. 
Vishinsky and an unexpectedly sharp 
reply from Mr. Acheson. 

Instead of allowing the Russians to 
get the initiative, the West tabled some 
constructive proposals on Peace and 
Disarmament at the first opportunity. 
The main provisions of the ‘Western 
Plan,’ embodied in a Nine Point 
Resolution, were: 

1. A stage by stage census of all armed 
forces, including security forces, 
and all armaments, including atomic 
weapons. 

2. Asystem of international inspection 

’ to check the results of the census. 

3. Asystem for regulating and limiting 
all armed forces and armaments, 
based on the present Majority Plan 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

4. A disarmament conference. 

This may be summed up as Disclo- 
sure, Verification and Control, fol- 
lowed by an attempt at reaching a 
permanent disarmament agreement. 

A Disarmament Commission. The 
creation of a Disarmament Commis- 
sion under the Security Council was 


proposed, to supersede the old Atomic 
Energy Commission and Conventional 
Armaments Commission. This would 
be composed of the eleven members of 
the Security Council, plus Canada, and 
be responsible for carrying out all the 
practical details of the Plan. As the 
proposal for a final Disarmament 
refers to ‘all States,’ it is assumed that 
Communist China and other non- 
members of the United Nations would 
be invited. It was stipulated that the 
proposals were conditional on the 
termination of hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. Vishinsky, perhaps taken by 
surprise, rejected these proposals with 
scorn and ridicule. He did not bother 
to examine or answer them, but 
declared that ‘he had hardly been able 
to sleep for laughing.’ Having thus 
disposed of the Western Plan in one 
sentence, he proceeded, true to form, 
to make a slashing attack on ‘western 
warmongering’ and then to produce 
counter-proposals of his own. He 
called on the Assembly to take the 
following decisions: 


1. To declare the North Atlantic Pact 
and the maintenance of all military 
bases on foreign soil to be incom- 
patible with membership of the 
U.N. 

Nations fighting in Korea to con- 

clude an armistice without delay 

and withdraw from the 38th 

Parallel in ten days. All foreign 

troops, including volunteers, to 

leave Korea within thirty days. 

3. To convene a world conference 
before next June, open to all States, 
to consider the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic 
‘weapons under a system of inter- 
national control. 

4. To conclude a Five Power Peace 
Pact to which all other nations 
could adhere. 

These proposals were simply a 
restatement of those put out by the 
Communist ‘Peace’ Campaign. The 
first was obviously not expected to be 
acceptable to the Western Powers and 
had a depressing effect on the Assem- 
bly, which had entertained hopes of a 
more amenable Russian attitude during 
this session. The second point was 
already under discussion at the Korean 
Truce Talks, and the third, while 
similar to the Western proposal, 
omitted the vitally important stipula- 
tion of international inspection, with- 
out which no real control is possible. 
It was on this very point that all dis- 
cussions in the Atomic Energy and 
Conventional Armaments Commis- 
sions had broken down during the past 


ine) 


six years. As regards the last item, 
delegates of smaller nations asked 
‘Why a Five Power Pact and not a 
Sixty Nation Pact?’ Mr. Vishinsky’s 
jocular disposal of the Western Plan 
and his propaganda-looking substitute 
proposals made a very bad impression 
on the Assembly. 

The next move came from Britain, 
when on November 22 Selwyn Lloyd 
tried to narrow the differences between 
the two plans in the Political Commit- 
tee. He stressed the common ground 
and asked for a little more Soviet trust 
in British intentions. Britain, he 
pointed out, like Russia, had lost much 
in two world wars and wanted to reach 
a genuine agreement with the Soviet 
Union before it was too late. Britain 
had disarmed once and it was now the 
dangerous disparity of armaments 
between East and West which forced 
her to rearm. This was completely 
consistent with a desire for peace, and 
for eventual disarmament. Britain 
wanted to reduce the tension, remove 
suspicion and break the vicious circle. 
As Mr. Eden had suggested earlier, the 
thing was to try to agree on specific, 
immediate issues first, such asa Korean 
Truce or a Peace Treaty for Germany 
and Austria. Then mutual confidence 
would grow and they could try to get 
a permanent settlement of all out- 
standing issues. 

After hedging for some days, during 
which rumours of a new Russian 
approach went round the Assembly, 
Mr. Vishinsky once more slammed the 
door on November 25. Though more 
restrained in tone than his previous 
contribution, nevertheless the effect 
was just as negative. Instead of reject- 
ing the Western proposals outright, 
he moved a series of amendments, 
which simply substituted all his pre- 
vious proposals for those contained in 
the Western draft. 

One of the most insistent Russian 
demands is that the prohibition of all 
atomic weapons must precede any 
discussions on disarmament. The 
West, on the other hand, insists on a 
water-tight system of inspection and 
control before it agrees to the prohibi- 
tion or even limitation of any weapons, 
atomic or otherwise. Mr. Vishinsky 
once more denounced the Atlantic 
Pact and also the proposed Middle 
East Command as evidence of Western 
aggressive designs. 

So the deadlock remains. The 
Palais de Chaillot appears to be the 
scene of yet another General Assembly 
devoted more to Cold War manoevr- 
ing than to seeking genuine peace. 
There is still time for a change to take 
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place, before the Assembly ends, but 
the hopes with which it began are 
beginning to fade. Meanwhile Eden’s 
policy of firmness with restraint, and 
negotiation from strength, which he 
inherited from Ernest Bevin, will no 
doubt be continued. 


ONE NILE, ONE KING, 
ONE PEOPLE 


Jumping the Gun. On October 13) 
proposals were made to Egypt on 
behalf of Britain, U.S., France and 
Turkey for a Middle East Defence 
Organisation. Simultaneously pro- 
posals were made by Britain alone 
regarding the future of the Sudan. 
But while these proposals were known ~ 
to be on the way, Nahas Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier, announced on 
October 8 his intention of abrogating 
the 1936 Treaty with Britain and 
declaring King Farouk, King of the 
Sudan. 

Since 1899, when an Anglo-Egyptian 
army reconquered the Sudan, whose 
Khalifa had revolted against Egyptian 
rule, the Sudan has been a ‘condo- 
minium’ jointly governed by Britain 
and Egypt. The flags of both nations 
fly over Government House at Khar- 
tum, but in practice the administration 
is British. As the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan is technically not a colony, 
responsibility falls on the Foreign 


Office, not the Colonial Office. Egypt 
itself became, a Protectorate (that is,: 


virtually a colony) of Britain in the 


early months of the first World War, 
this 


_ Strategic precaution in a country whose 


leading families were divided among 
themselves. Sixteen months after the 
end of the war, in February 1922, the 
Protectorate was raised and Egypt 
became an independent state. The 


1936 Treaty confirmed the condo- 


minium status of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and also gave Britain military 
control of the Suez Canal zone. The 
treaty expires in 1956 unless both 
nations agree to its annulment. 

On October 15 decrees abrogating 
the 1936 Treaty were unanimously 
approved by both Houses of the 
Egyptian Parliament. On the same 
day the Allied and British proposals of 


- October 13 were formally rejected by 


the Egyptian Government. The gist of 
these proposals was as follows: 


Middle East Defence 


1. An allied organisation for the Middle 
East should be set up, in which Egypt 
would be an equal partner, on the 
grounds that the defence of Egypt and 
the Middle East, which is vital to the 
free world, can only be secured by 
co-operation of all interested Powers. 

2. France, Turkey, the U.K. and USS. 
propose to set up a Middle East Com- 
mand, in which Egypt is invited to 
participate on a basis of equality and 
partnership. Invitations have also 
been addressed to Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 


3. If Egypt agrees to participate in this 


Command, Britain would be willing to 
allow this arrangement to supersede 
the 1936 Treaty. They could also 
withdraw from the Canal Zone aill 
British troops not allocated to the new 
command. 

4. Egypt will be expected to make her 
- contribution both of armed forces and 
~ of strategic facilities, such as ports and 

communications. She would also be 
-invited to accept a position of high 
authority within the Middle East 
Command and to designate Egyptian 
officers for H.Q. staff, which would, if 
agreeable, be situated in Egypt. 

5. Other members of the Middle East 

Command will give training facilities 
to Egypt where possible. 


6. A meeting would be held in the near 


future between founder members of 
the Middle East Command and repre- 
sentatives of NATO countries, to work 
out detailed proposals for the future 
organisation of the Middle East Com- 

.mand and its exact relationship with 
NATO. 


7. The present British base in Egypt 


would be formally handed over to the 
Egyptians, on the understanding that 


eing for Britain a necessary © 


it would simultaneously become an 
allied base under the Middle East 
Command. 

8. The strength of allied forces to be 
stationed in Egypt in peacetime would 
be decided by the participating 
nations, including Egypt, at suitable 
intervals. 

9. An Egyptian air defence organisation 
including both Egyptian and allied 
forces under command of an officer 
with joint responsibility to the 
Egyptian Government and to the 
Middle East Command, for the pro- 
tection of Egypt and allied bases. 


Future of the Sudan 


1, Britain disagrees that the question of 
the Sudan has any connection with the 
problem of Middle East Defence. It 
therefore makes these suggestions 
separately to Egypt in the hope of 
meeting her views on the matter, and 
of providing adequate safeguards for 
Egyptian interests in the Sudan. 

. An international commission to reside 
in the Sudan to watch over constitu- 
tional developments and tender advice 
to the Condominium’s rulers, Britain 
and Egypt. This should include 
Britain, Egypt and the United States, 
and possibly the Sudanese themselves. 

3. A joint Anglo-Egyptian statement of 
common principles with regard to the 

. Sudan to be drawn up. 

4. The Nile Waters Agreement to be 
internationally guaranteed. 

5. A Nile Waters Development Authority, 
possibly with assistance from _ the 
International Bank. 

6. An agreed date to be fixed for the 
attainment of self-government by the 
Sudanese, on the basis of the findings 
of the Constitutional Commission 
now at work. in spite of the non-par- 
ticipation of the Ashigga Party, this 
Commission is broadly representative 

_ of political thought in the Sudan. 

7. Between the achievement of self- 
government and the determination by 
the Sudan of her final status and 
relationship with Egypt, there would 
be an intermediate phase, during 
which all political parties would have 
an opportunity to influence the future 
of the Sudan by normal democratic 
means. 


N 


Force if necessary. On October 14 Sir 
Robert Howe, the Governor-General 
of the Sudan, issued a Statement to 
the effect that he could not recognise 
any unilateral abrogation of the 1899 
Treaty under which the Sudan was 
administered and that he would resist 
any interference by force. 

On October 15, Herbert Morrison, 
who was at that time Foreign Secre- 
tary, referred to Egypt’s rejection of 
the proposals for the Middle East in 
an Election speech at Acton. 

‘We must now decide in consultation 
with our allies, what the next step is to 
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be, he said. ‘From all that some 
Egyptians have been saying for the 
past three years you might suppose 
that it is only the evil machinations of 
our country which have prevented 
Egypt from becoming a free and 
independent nation. I think it is time 
to point out that this is not true. His 
Majesty’s (Labour) Government have 
a unique record in the history of the 
world for the granting of freedom to 
dependent peoples, and Egypt has been 
one of the chief beneficiaries of this 
policy.’ 

He went on: ‘We offered the 
Egyptians full and free participation in 
a defence organisation which involves 
no more interference with Egyptian 
sovereignty than the North Atlantic 
treatyinterferes withourown. We, too, 
have foreign troops on our soil; and 
these troops are not, as they would be 
in Egypt, quartered on territory that 
would otherwise be desert. Since 1947 
British troops have been entirely 
removed from the main towns in the 
Nile delta.’ 


Momentous alternatives. “The decision 
the Egyptian Government has now 
taken concerning the defence proposals 
is a momentous one,’ added Morri- 
son. ‘Either Egypt can share respon- 
sibility for the defence of this vital 
area with all the rights and obligations 
which such acceptance would entail,’ 
he said, ‘or they can show themselves 
to be a country devoid of any sense of 
international responsibility, whose 
Government foments international 
disputes in order to divert popular 
attention from much-needed reforms 
at home. It seems unhappily that they 
are moving in the latter direction.’ 
Referring to the Sudan, Mr. Morri- 
son said that the Government were 
and always had been ready to apply 
to the Sudan those same principles in 
the field of foreign policy that they 
had already applied to many eastern 
countries including Egypt, namely, 
attainment of self-government as fast 
as practicable, and the. right of the 
people themselves freely to determine 
the ultimate status of their country. 
‘The Egyptians must realise that this 
principle, when applied to the Sudan, 
does not necessarily mean handing the 
Sudan over to the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians cannot have their cake and 
eat it. For themselves, they loudly 
demand ‘‘independence”’ and freedom 
from foreign occupation, but in the 
case of the Sudan their tune is a 
different one. The Sudan may have 
indedendence, they say, but only 
“under the Egyptian Crown’’.’ Point- 


ing out that under the Egyptian 
proposals Sudanese ‘independence’ 
would leave Egypt in charge of foreign 
affairs, currency and defence, ‘This is 
a very limited sort of independence,’ 
he remarked dryly. ‘The Egyptians 
themselves would be highly indignant 
if it were suggested that their own 
independence should be limited in this 
way, to judge from the language they 
are now using about the 1936 treaty. 
And that treaty, I need hardly say, 
gives His Majesty’s Government no 
power of control whatever over the 
Egyptian Ministries of Finance, War, 
or Foreign Affairs.’ 


Plain mis-statement. ‘In response to 
these unanswerable arguments.’ Mor- 
rison went on, ‘the Egyptians say that 
Egypt and the Sudan are one country, 
and the Egyptians and the Sudanese 
are one people. This is simply a plain 
mis-statement of fact, as anybody who 
has been to these two countries can 
testify. It is true that the Egyptians 
and some of the northern Sudanese 
speak the same language, and have the 
same religion. But so do the Saudi 
Arabians and the Iraquis, and many 
other independent peoples who once 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire.’ 

Mr. Morrison declared that if 
the Sudanese people wanted union 
with Egypt the British Government 
would put no obstacle in their way. 
“All that we insist upon is that 
the decision upon the ultimate status 
of the Sudan must be one freely taken 
by the Sudanese people themselves,’ 
he declared; and he added that no 
fairer proposals could have been made. 


Three causes. The action of the 
Egyptian Government in tearing-up 
the 1936 Treaty was due to three main 
causes. Firstly, they heard that new 
defence proposals were being sent and 
wished to forestall them. Secondly, 
Mossadeq’s apparent success in flout- 
ing international obligations in Persia 
made them aspire to even greater 
triumphs over law-abiding Britain. 
And thirdly, it was the only certain 
way of uniting the Egyptian people 
behind an increasingly unpopular 
government. Not only had the Wafd 
Administration failed to carry out any 
of its election promises, but social 
inequalities were getting worse and 
some extremely ugly financial scandals 
were just about to come out, some of 
them involving the government. Slo- 
gans like Down with the British, Out 
with the foreigner, One Nile,—One 
King—One People, soon brought every- 
one onto the streets in a wild orgy of 
nationalism. All discontent with the 


Wafd was quickly replaced by hatred 
of the British. 

When things got out of hand the 
British Army intervened in the Canal 
Zone to restore order, and is now 
keeping all lines of communication 
going, including the Suez Canal, 
without Egyptian help. The Egyptian 
Government is trying hard to establish 
a complete boycott of all labour for 
the Canal Zone. But in spite of inti- 
midation this has been only partly 
successful. The workers know that if 
they leave their jobs with the British, 
they will probably starve; and as they 
have always been so badly treated by 
their own masters, it is no indignity 


to them to work for the British 
‘Usurpers.’ 
Persia. compared. The Egyptian 


Government made a great miscalcula- 
tion in thinking that Britain would not 
stand firm. The situation was far from 
comparable with that in Persia. In 
Persia Britain was confronted with the 
choice of evacuat.:ng or of committing 
technical aggression by landing troops 
to protect the oil company. Apart 
from the effect on international 
opinion, the latter step might well have 
provoked a counter-invasion by the 
Russians. For this and other reasons 
the Government had neither American 


. nor United Nations support for taking 


the ‘strong line’ in Persia so repeatedly 
advocated by its Tory critics. But in 
Egypt things are almost the reverse. 
British troops are already in the Canal 
Zone to protect an international high- 
way under a Treaty of 1936, freely 
entered into by the Egyptians. 

Under the same Treaty British troops 
were stationed in Egypt during the war 
and saved her from both Italian and 
German occupation. As Nahas Pasha 
cannot unilaterally denounce the 1936 
Treaty, his actions are both illegal 
and a threat to peace. If Egypt were 
to attack British troops Egypt will be 
the aggressor, not Britain, and world 
opinion would be roused against her. 

There is no Russian complication 
in Egypt, beyond the fact that the 
underground Communist Party has 
temporarily joined forces with the 
extremist Moslem Brotherhood for the 
purpose of organising as much violence 
and disruption as possible. Both the 
Americans and the majority of the 
United Nations therefore support 
Britain in standing firm in the Canal 
Zone, at least until the new Middle 
East Command is ready to take over 
the defence of the region. Like his 
master King Farouk, Nahas Pasha 
seems to be fond of gambling. 
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INDUSTRY . 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 


After London, Manchester. It used to 
be said, ‘What Manchester thinks 
today, London thinks tomorrow.’ But ~ 
after standing aloof from most of the 
postwar dock strikes that paralysed 
London and other ports (FAct, 
January 1950, June 1951) Manchester 
dockers came out on a_six-weeks 
strike this year that cost the nation 
86,000 working days and lost the 
dockers £150,000 in wages. 

Though 40 miles from the sea, 
Manchester is the fourth largest port 
in England (the first three: London, 
Liverpool, Hull). The trouble began 
on April 23, when two Manchester 
dockers refused to work overtime on a 
ship in Salford Dock. They claimed to 
be following a port custom not to work 
overtime unless it had been agreed 
when the ship berthed. 

A fortnight earlier their representa- 
tives on the Port Joint Negotiating 
Committee had agreed to give up the 
old custom and to work overtime 
whenever necessary. This brought the 
practice of the port into line with the 
terms of the Dock Labour Scheme. 
under which dockers are guaranteed a 
full week’s wages every week, provided 
they muster twice a day for work when 
not engaged. (For an outline of the 
Dock Labour Scheme, see Why 
Dockers Strike, Fact, June). 

As in the case of the London docks 
strikes (Fact, January 1950), the 
Ministry of Labour conducted an 
inquiry into the Manchester stoppage. 
which revealed that though the dockers 
were not themselves Communists their 
traditional militancy and solidarity 
were worked on by would-be revo- 
lutionaries. 

The Ministry’s findings, entitled 
Report on certain aspects of the 
Manchester (Salford) Dock Strike. 
Cmd. 8375, can be had for a shilling. 
The Labour Party Bookshop will 
supply it for 1s. 2d. post free. 


Did not Appeal. The two dockers were 
suspended for three days for breaking 
the agreement. They had the right to 
appeal, but did not do so. This should 
be remembered when it is argued that 
the strikers were only fighting for their 
rights. 

The appeal tribunal in such cases 
comprises two employers’ representa- 
tives and two trade union representa- 
tives. If it fails to agree, a fresh 


tribunal is appointed with an additional 
independent member. In 278 cases 
heard by appeal tribunals in 1949, the 
penalty was either revoked or reduced 
in 176 cases (FACT, June). 


Reds were ready. On the third day of 
the suspension the rest of the dockers 
came out on strike demanding that 
the two men be reinstated and given 
full pay for their three days’ suspen- 
sion. Over 2,500 men were involved. 
For six weeks the strike was kept 
going by the unofficial Manchester 


“Port Workers’ Committee. Until this 


strike broke out, labour relations had 
traditionally been good. No cause of 
friction lay below the surface, and no 
spontaneous outburst of indignation 
greeted the suspension of the two men. 
But, ready with its organisation, the 
unofficial committee seized its chance 
and ran a campaign to undermine the 
solidarity of the unions, to wreck the 
joint agreement and to repudiate the 
appeal machinery of the Dock Labour 
Scheme. 

Lightning meetings at the dock 
gates, with resolutions carried almost 
as soon as they were put, kept up an 
appearance of solidarity among the 
dockers. The union leaders, working 
to get the men back, came under 
constant attack. 

But the dockers grew restive as the 
days passed with no sign of a back-to- 
work move. They began to suspect 
that the boast of the unofficial com- 
mittee to be the champions of the 
workers’ rights was no more than a 
pose. Then came a leaflet from the 
local Communist Party linking the 
dock strike with opposition to the 
defence programme. 

Unwilling to be stooges of a political 
party over which they had no control, 
Manchester’s dockers met on June 6 
and called off the strike. Next day, the 
Port of Manchester was working again. 
But even though the men had lost 
£150,000 in wages, the unofficial 
leaders found enough money to pub- 
lish a 15 page pamphlet in defence of 
their action. 


‘Inarticulate individuals.’ Commenting 
on the report, the official TUC monthly 
Labour remarked in its November 
‘issue: ‘In essentials, this report on 
Manchester tells the same story as the 
earlier study of the London dock dis- 
putes. The very loyalty of the dockers 
to each other makes it easy to bring 
them out on strike but difficult to get 
back to work except in a body.’ 

It added: ‘Unofficial committees 
have an easy passage as soon as the 


men cease to act democratically with 
their official leadership and become a 
collection of inarticulate individuals, 
unable to find ready answers to the 
arguments which the disrupters hurl at 
them. They forget that their official 
union leader is bound by the agree- 
ment he has made in their name, and 
that he cannot compete in easy promises 
with the self-appointed leader who has 
to justify himself to nobody and can 
sink back into obscurity as soon as 
the trouble is over, knowing that there 
is no democratic way of holding him 
to his pledges.’ 


NOT LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Amicable relations. 
On Wednesday, 
October 31) vless 
than a week after 
polling day, the 
General Council of 
the Trades Union 
Council issued the 
following statement 
on its attitude to the 
Churchill Govern- 
ment: 
The General Election has brought to an 
end for the time being a period of 
Labour rule during which quite remark- 
able improvements have been made in 
the working-and the living conditions 
of British people. 
The result of the Election, though it 
can hardly be called decisive, has 
nevertheless given to the Conservative 
Party a parliamentary majority. 
It is our long-standing practice to seek 
to work amicably with whatever 
Government is in power and through 
consultation jointly with Ministers 
and with the other side of industry to 
find practical solutions to the social and 
economic problems facing this country. 
There need be no doubt, therefore, of 
the attitude of the TUC towards the 
new Government. 
In joint consultation and in all other 
activities it will be our constant aim and 
duty to ensure the steady progress and 
betterment of the general condition of 
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Britain and of our people. We shall © 


continue in that duty under a Conser- 
vative Government. 

Since the Conservative Administra- 
tions of prewar days the range of con- 
sultation between Ministers and both 
sides of industry has considerably 
increased and the machinery of joint 
consultation has enormously improved. 
We expect of this Government that 
they wil) maintain to the full this prac- 
tice of consultation. 

On our part we shall continue to 
examine every question solely in the 
light of its industrial and economic 
implications. The Trade Union Move- 
ment must always be free to formulate 
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and to advocate its own policies. Over 
and above the main trade union func- 
tions of improving wages and working 
conditions we are concerned to 
develop the resources of industry and 
to promote for all a higher standard of 
life. In the future, as in the past, we 
shall urge on the Government those 
policies which, from our experience, 
we believe to be in the best interests of 
the country as a whole and from the 
same standpoint we shall retain our 
right to disagree and publicly to oppose 
the Government where we think it is 
necessary to do so. 

‘Constructions which have been put 
on this statement by the press vary 
considerably,’ remarked Sir Vincent 
Tewson, General Secretary of the 
T.U.C. ‘In some quarters it has been 
regarded as a pledge to the Govern- 
ment; in others as a pledge to Winston 
Churchill; and of course the reac- 
tionaries of the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left have their own construc~ 
tions.’ 


Facing facts. Explaining the TUC’s. 
position, Sir Vincent said: ‘The fact is 
that the Tory Government, though 
with a slender majority, is in power. 
There will be Tory Ministers in depart- 
ments dealing with subjects with which 
the TUC has intimate concern. It was 
in the light of these facts that the 
General Council felt it necessary to 
issue a public statement.’ 

He continued: ‘They consid2red the 
matter in two phases. In the first place 
they felt there should be communicated 
to Clement Attlee the profound 
admiration of the General Couacil for 
the achievements of the Labour 
Government, and for his leadership in 
the post-war years. The General 
Council have been in a special position 
to appreciate the unprec2d2nted diffi- 
culties, both political and industrial, 
with which the country has had to 
contend, and in the letter which was 
addressed to Mr. Attlee full tribute was. 
paid to the vast legislative programme 
which has been carried through to 
the credit of Labour policy and 
Labour Ministers, and also to the 
example of personal lead:rship which 
as a Labour Prime Minister he gave in 
those historic years.’ 

‘But,’ he added, ‘the General Council 
also felt it was necessary to make clear 
to their own vast membership and to 
the nation at large their attitude in the 
circumstances of the change of 
Government.’ 


Fight continues—‘In the history of 
the TUC we have op2rated under 
Tory, Liberal, Coalition and Labour 
Governments,’ Sir Vincent recalled. 


‘Governments come and Govern- 
ments go, but the trade union Move- 
ment has to follow an independent and 
consistent line of policy. The political 
fight will go on in Parliament and in 
the country, but it must be remembered 
that the smooth running and efficiency 
of industry will, in a large measure, 
determine the standard of life of trade 
unionists and the nation generally. 
The General Council and the vast 
majority of trade unionists would not 
like to see industry become the cock- 
pit of political conflict.’ 

For the benefit of pseudo-revolu- 
tionaries (‘both the Blimps and the 
Comrades’) he added: ‘If they think 
they are going to disrupt industry for 
their own political ends they had better 
understand now that that is something 
which trade unionists and the people 
generally in this country will not 
tolerate.’ 

‘Nouse looking for hidden meanings,’ 
said plain-speaking Sir Vincent, who 
comes from Lancashire: ‘When we say 
we will “seek to work amicably,’ we 
mean just that. 


TOWN HALL 


FACT GOES TO SWANSEA 


Cruelly Bombed. The county borough 
of Swansea, population 161,000, cover- 
ing one of the largest areas in the 
country, has seen many changes since 
1939. During the war Swansea was 
cruelly bombed, the centre of the town 
being practically wiped out., But new 
buildings are now going up every- 
where, many of them factories for 
light industry. Before the war, 
Swansea’s workers were dependent on 
heavy industry and the town suffered 
from high unemployment in the years 
of depression. 


Central Purchasing. Councillor L. 
Davies explained to Fact the work of 
the council’s recently created central 
purchasing department. The depart- 
ment’s first consignment was to buy 
all the stationery needed and do the 
necessary printing. In 1949-50 its 
turnover was over £8,000. The excel- 
lent costing system revealed that this 
had saved the council some £2,300. 

The printing of plans for the engin- 
eers’ and architects’ departments alone 
saves 50 per cent of the outside cost 
and does the job much more quickly. 
In 1950-51 the department had a turn- 
over of £13,000 saving the ratepayers 
about £5,000. 

In the first half of 1951-52 the turn- 
over was already £10,000 and the con- 
sequent saving £4,000. 

The department are now also res- 
ponsible for purchasing the council’s 
coal and all clothing and uniforms 
issued. 

Its success has been such that as 
soon as new and more suitable accom- 
modation can be found it will take 
over the central purchasing of pretty 
nearly everything bought by the 
council. 


A Water Problem. The council main- 
tains four impounding reservoirs and 
nine service reservoirs. But Swan- 
sea’s reserves of water are being 
severely strained, on account of in- 
creasing consumption, and during the 
dry years it has been extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain the town’s full supply. 
In November, 1947, the reservoirs 
carried only six days water. The 
council is building a large impounding 
reservoir at the source of the river 
Usk. The scheme will provide an 
additional 2,715 million gallons of 
water. Present output is 1,514 million 
gallons. 


Health and Welfare. Alderman Fisher, 
chairman of the Health Committee, 
told Facr that the health committee 
have purchased a number of houses 
and are converting them to residential 
homes for the elderly and the infirm 
under the 1948 National Assistance 
Act. One home has already been 
opened and it is hoped to have the 
other five ready by next summer. This 
will enable all the existing inmates of 
the workhouse to have decent accom- 
modation in one of other of the new 
homes. 

The council control the district 
nursing service. Eighteen nurses are 
employed full-time and four part-time. 
In 1950 they made 59,000 visits. 

For the care of mothers and young 
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children the council run a midwifery 
service with 22 midwives and maintain 
some eight clinics where mothers can 
attend before and after their births 
take place. The council’s health 
visitors paid 46,000 visits to expectant 
mothers and young children in 1950. 

The council also administers an 
orthopaedic clinic on an agency basis. 
As atrule, cases are referred from infant 
welfare clinics, but all parents are 
encouraged to take their children to 
this clinic as soon as they notice any 
orthopaedic condition which they 
think may need attention. Attached to 
the clinic is a boot and appliance 
repair section which undertakes the 
alteration and repair of footwear and 
appliances as directed by the consul- 
tant and nursing staff. No charge is 
made for this service. 

The workshop for the blind is at 
present run by a voluntary body, but 
the council believe it would be better 
run as a public service and are seeking 
to take it over. 


Libraries and Art Galleries. People 
are reading more in Swansea. Book 
issues from the public libraries have 
increased from 800,000 in 1945 to 


over a million in 1951. There is a 
central library and ten _ branch 
libraries. Four more branches are 
planned. 


Thirty-three school libraries have 
been opened since 1945. Alderman 
Morgan, chairman of the Libraries 
Committee, told Fact that Swansea’s 
prisons and hospitals are also served 
by his organisation. 

The reference library and technical 
stock of books is so good that some 
students at Swansea University and 
technical colleges recently passed their 
examinations entirely on borrowed 
books. Councillor Tom Johns told 
Fact that the town boasts two art 
galleries—both gifts to the town. 
Once a year an exhibition is mounted 
by the Swansea Art Society, at which 
works of local artists are put on show 
and for sale. As this year was festival 
year, an exhibition of pottery and 
porcelain was held which attracted a 
great number of visitors. The Arts 
Council staged a show of pictures 
loaned from Welsh private houses. It 
took five years to collect and was 
worth a fortune. 


Education. During the air raids eight 
schools were totally destroyed and 
several others were put out of com- 
mission. Eight new schools have now 
been built and eight more are under 
construction. Altogether some 2,180 
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school places have been provided since 


1945. 


In common with many Welsh 
authorities, there are a fairly large 
number of grammar school places 
available in Swansea. Roughly 25 per 
cent of all secondary school accom- 
modation is in grammar. schools. 
Selection is made on the basis of 
intelligence tests and pupils’ record 
cards. 

The development plan, so Councillor 
Shail told us, contains plans for six 
multilateral schools, each taking about 
1,750 pupils. A multilateral school 
caters for all the secondary education 
in a particular area but clearly defined 
streams are kept for grammar, tech- 
nical and modern pupils. 

The council run a teacher training 
college, an art school and a technical 
college. These, of course, serve a 
wider area than the town. It is hoped 
to build a national college of tech- 
nology at some future date. 

Most special schools in Wales serve 
regions rather than single authorities, 
but Swansea is planning a school of 
their own for educationally sub- 
normal children. 

One of the new primary schools has 
Welsh as its first language and English 
as its second. The education commit- 
tee are watching with interest to see 
how the children who attend this school 
get on when they leave and go to an 
ordinary secondary school. 

The university college of Swansea 
is to be expanded. To help its building 
programme the council has generously 
granted 25 acres of open space. 

No young person qualifying for an 
award to help him or her attend a 
university is refused. The council pay 
the maintenance allowances, on the 
scale recommended by the Ministry 
of Education. 


Care of Children. For children 
deprived of a normal home life, 
Swansea council provides six cottage 
homes in the town. The homes were 
originally run under the Poor Law 
and were in bad shape when taken 
over. The council has completely 
redecorated them and laid the grounds 
out in a more pleasant manner. There 
is a farm attached to the homes, and 
some of the older boys help on it in 
their spare time. 

Councillor Mrs. Cross, chairman of 
the children’s committee, told FAcT 
that two private houses have been 
bought and have been converted into a 
residential nursery for the under- 
fives. The home will be opened in the 
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New Year and will hold about 30 
children. 

The committee hope to take over 
houses on corporation estates in due 
course and put a few children in each 
in the care of a house-mother and 
house-father. 

Excellent results have been obtained 
in finding foster-parents. Of the 300 
or so children in the council’s care no 
fewer than 200 are boarded out. 

For those who cannot be boarded 
out there is a voluntary ‘uncles and 
aunts’ scheme which is working well. 


Entertainment. After the 1948 Local 
Government Act had been passed the 
council set up an entertainments com- 
mittee with Councillor Hare as chair- 
man. The committee run Saturday- 
night dances which show a good profit 
and put on excellent concerts in the 
magnificent Brangwyn Hall. Fetes, 
firework displays, and band _perfor- 
mances are also staged. 

The council act as guarantors to the 
Swansea Music Festival to the extent 
of £1,000 each year. 

An entertainments manager has 
recently been appointed, and the com- 
mittee hope as a result to extend their 
activities considerably. 


Housing. 2,615 new permanent houses 
since 1945 
and 991 temporary houses have been 
erected. The council now owns no 
fewer than 9,000 houses. Most of the 
houses built by the council are erected 
by direct labour. Direct labour is also 
used for preparing sites for houses, 
shops schools and factories. Esti- 
mates sent in by local contractors are 
nearly always too high. 

Alderman Tom Harris told Facr 
that the Swansea housing committee, 
unlike most local authorities, does not 
operate a points scheme. They have a 
selection sub-committee, which con- 
siders need and the date of application. 

The town is fortunate in having a 
good deal of land available within its 
boundaries for building purposes. 
Much of it is on hilly ground which 
adds to the cost of erection though 
avoiding monotony in the lay-out of 
the estates. One of the main difficulties 
in Swansea is the shortage of building 
craftsmen. The new stecl works at 
Margam is only 12 miles away, many 
new factories have been, or are being, 
built in and around the town and the 
great number of war-damage repairs 
which have been necessary has consti- 
tuted a big strain on the available 
labour. In the circumstances the 
council’s building record is excellent. 
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The problems of the dwellers in 
caravans, trailers, and tents have not 
been overlooked. The town has many 
miles of coastline and thousands of 
people go to the famous Mumbles 
during the summer. The council 
intends to buy sites which will be 
available for temporary dwellings so 
that these will be satisfactory both 
from the aesthetic and sanitary points 
of view. 


Fire and Civil Defence. Councillor 
Parks, chairman of the fire brigades 
committee, told us that a new fire 
station is being planned which will 
cost over £100,000. The committee 
has converted two tugs into fire-floats 
so that fires in the extensive Swansea 
docks can be fought adequately. The 
council themselves own a large dry- 
dock. 

According to Alderman Martin, 
recruiting for civil defence is not much 
better in Swansea than anywhere else 
in the country. But the town had a 
good force in the last war and expects 
to have even better if the worst should 
happen again. 


The Group. Alderman Dan Evans, 
the leader of the Labour Group, and 
Joe Davies who has been secretary of 
the local party since 1916, told Facr 
about the position of the Group. They 
hold 42 out of the 60 seats. There are 
at present 18 wards but the population 
in each varies considerably. A scheme 
has been put forward for more 
equitable wards, reducing them at the 
same time to 15. If the Home Secre- 
tary approves the scheme a ‘general 
election’ will be fought on May 8 1952, 
with all the councillors retiring. This 
will be a testing time, but Labour is 
proud of its record in Swansea and do 
not fear the result. 


Do You 
Play Chess? 


MEMBERS OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
WHO ARE INTERESTED IN FORMING 


A CHESS TEAM TO PLAY IN A 
MATCH AGAINST THE BRITISH 
CORRESPONDENCE CHESS ASSOCIA- 
TION ARE ASKED TO COMMUNICATE 
WITH SIR GEOFFREY MANDER 
WIGHTWICK MANOR WOLVER- 
HAMPTON STAFFS 


PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 


THE SHOPPER’S DILEMMA Every shopper has to pause 
from time to time to ask: Is what I am buying 
good value? Will it wear well? Is it suitably made for 
the purposes I have in mind? And there is probably 
not one of us who has not at some time been dis- 
appointed with a purchase because it has not been as 
good as we expected. No-one, not even the shrewd 
and experienced housewife, can be expert enough to 
judge the merits of all the range of articles when there 
are so many methods of production, such different 
finishes and so many technical points involved. It is 
small wonder that from time to time we are taken in 
by a specious advertisement or are misled into buying 
some articie which we would have rejected as un- 
serviceable, if we had had opportunity to test it. 

Examples of this sort of thing occur daily—sauce- 
pans whose handles come off the second time they are 
used, hearth shovels that bend when used for picking 
up coal; saucepans with handles too hot to hold when 
used for cooking; electric kettles with vents placed so 
as to discharge a jet of steam on to the hand; badly 
fitting drawers in furniture which stick in damp 
weather; electric irons that topple over with the 
slightest touch; coal scuttles so badly riveted at the 
base that coal dust leaks through incessantly ; teapots 
with dripping spouts, with handles that cause the 
knuckles to be burnt and which cannot easily be 
emptied owing to the shape; playpens, some with 
fasteners that a mere mite can undo and some with 
fasteners that trap the fingers of the toddler; occa- 
sional tables made top heavy with a cup of tea; 
pillow cases half an inch too short for the pillows sold 
with them; stockings labelled “Nylon spliced’ but 
containing only 2 per cent nylon. 

Many more cases could be cited of goods which lay 
traps for the housewife, however worldly wise she may 
be. Her judgment may fail when an expert has doc- 
tored a commodity. The dyed kipper cannot readily 
be distinguished from the smoked article until you 
cook it. It is a sad fact that industrial scientists often 
find that part of their duties may consist in doctoring 
products so as to deceive the purchasers. The only 
remedy for this is to employ other scientists to reveal 
such deceptions. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH A considerable amount of 
consumer research is already carried out by Govern- 
ment Departments or by Government-sponsored 
bodies. The organisations concerned vary in their 
degree of connection with the Government. We have 
at the one extreme the Ministries and at the other the 
British Standards Institution, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, receiving a financial contribution from the 
Government, but having its policy and control 
directed by industry. 


The Ministries of Food, Works, Health, the Service 
Ministries and the Board of Trade all have depart- 
ments which devote attention to consumer problems. 
For instance, the Ministry of Works through the 
Department of the Chief Scientific Adviser is engaged 
on a large-scale research project on the practical 
design of houses. Variations on the existing types © 
of family house are being tried out with observer- 
tenants whose job is to collect the desired infor- 
mation. 

Most of us are familiar with the work of the Food 
Standards and Labelling division of the Ministry of 
Food during the later stages of the war. ‘Full Fruit 
Standard’ on a jar of jam, for example, was guarantee 
of a certain range of composition. The Ministry has 
powers to enforce correct labelling and exerts a con- 
siderable influence in compelling manufacturers to 
conform to standards. 

In the case of the nationalised industries, each 
Board has its own advisory council, the purpose of 
which is to make enquiries on behalf of the consumer. 
Each council has a mixed membership based partly on 
organisations representing consumer interests and 
partly on representatives of the Board. There has been 
widespread parliamentary criticism of the consumer 
councils in the nationalised industries, much of which 
is justified. It is not so much that the councils are 
wrong in principle; they have so far failed to achieve 
the intimate contact with the consumer which is 
desired. 

Under the Lord President of the Council we find 
organisations like the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council 
and the Agricultural Research Council. The Medical 
Research Council provides an example of a Govern- 
ment body engaged in testing goods designed for the 
consumer. The Therapeutic Trials Committee 
(TTC) was set up in 1931 ‘to act as a disinterested 
intermediary between the manufacturers and the 
medical profession in regard to the arrangement of 
tests.’ Since 1931, more than 40 new products have 
been accepted for trial. But trials concern only new 
products, and the MRC waits for things to be sub- 
mitted by manufacturers. The trials could usefully be 
extended to products already on the market and the 
MRC should have power to apply similar trials to 
any product issued for therapeutic use. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research carries out research directed to satisfying 
consumer needs in a number of ways. The National 
Physical Laboratory was founded and has very largely 
continued on the basis of the setting of accurate 
physical standards and the testing of instruments. All 
types of heating appliance are evaluated in the 
DSIR Calorimeter Building. The ramifications of 
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the work of the DSIR are many and points of contact 
with consumers’ interests are frequent. 

The British Standards Institution is a Government- 
supported body which lays down standards after dis- 
cussion with interested parties. The standards thus 
require the agreement of manufacturers and as a 
result many desirable features are negatived owing to 
the strong representation of these interests on the 
British Standards committees. In most cases, accept- 
ance of British Standards is not obligatory and articles 
not conforming to the standards are everywhere on 
sale. 

The Council of Industrial Design was ¢ 2t up in 1944 
by the President of the Board of Trade and is financed 
by the Government under a block grant from the 
Treasury. Its purpose is to promote by all practicable 
means the improvement of design in the products of 
British industry, good design being interpreted to 
mean both practical convenience and beauty. The 
Council has not, however, any testing services to 
analyse the adequacy of design of existing products. 

On house design and methods of heating, we would 
commend the researches being carried out by the 
Ministry of Works and by the Building Research 
Station. The nutrition work of the Ministry of 
Health, especially on the effect of Vitamin C on the 
health of schoolchildren, has also many features of 
interest. 

Finally, on the side of testing, we would like to 
instance the work carried out under the Joint Com- 
mittee of the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion and the British Standards Institution. The 
testing house at 2 Savoy Hill deals with apparatus 
submitted by the public or by manufacturers. In two 
years 69 cases were considered, of which 23 were not 
pursued for good reasons which are detailed in its 
report. Complaints from customers numbered 34; in 
three cases the apparatus was found to be safe and in 
18 it was judged unsafe, in 10 instances the manufac- 
turers agreed to modify or withdraw the condemned 
appliances, 2 were still considering the criticisms and 
2 (one of whom subsequently went into liquidation) 
‘resisted.’ 

Thus a high proportion (85 per cent) of the com- 
plaints were substantiated, and in almost every case 
manufacturers co-operated in rectifying defects in 
design or construction. 

There are many gaps in the range of commodities 
dealt with by Government bodies. In particular is this 
true of ordinary domestic articles, e.g. cleaning and 
culinary equipment. Further, the consumers’ interest 
is inadequately watched over in many other fields. 
Such control as is exercised is very often only per- 
suasive and fails to reach those manufacturers who 
are responsible for the less satisfactory goods. In 
some fields testing is adequate but research into con- 
sumer needs is non-existent. In other fields the 
reverse is the case. In most cases the public does not 
know there is a body to which they can turn if they 
find goods unsatisfactory. 


THE A.Sc.W. PROPOSALS At first sight there is attrac- 
tion in the idea of an independent organisation on 
similar lines to some of those in the U.S.A. But 
any such organisation can only affect a small minority 
of the population. 

In the opinion of the Association of Scientific 
Workers, the most satisfactory solution to the problem 
would be the creation of a Consumer Research Council 
responsible to the Lord President and, through him, 
to Parliament. This Council would be given the task 
of developing and organising a Consumer Research 
Centre. 

The senior staff of the Advice Centre would sit on 
the Research Council, together with people experi- 
enced in Social Science and supplemented by a small 
number of laymen chosen by the Lord President to 
represent the consumer. The latter might be sought 
from, inter alia, the House of Commons, the Trade 
Union and Co-operative movements, and other 
organisations representing consumer interests. The 
Consumer Advice Centre should consist of four 
branches: (a) Testing Branch, to carry out tests on 
consumer goods to help the consumer to make an 
informed choice between competing brands as well as 
to protect him from unreliabl2 products; (b) Research 
Branch, to carry out investigations into consumer 
needs; (c) Jnformation Branch, to be responsible for 
the publications, broadcasts and other m2ans of 
publicity of the Centre; and (d) Promotion Branch, to 
maintain liaison with other Government departments 
and to pursue actively the promotion of consumer 
research within industry. 

The staff requirements of the Centre would naturally 
depend on the scale on which it is required to operate. 
The following table shows the numbers of personnel 
of different qualifications which the Association of 
Scientifiic Workers envisage in the four branches. 


Informa- Pro- 
Testing Research tion motion 
Branch Branch Branch Branch Total 


Qualified staff ee NS 6 y 4 18 
Information officers — 2 8 — 10 
Technical assistants 20 4 — 24 
Clerical staff eee 6 15 4 29 
Total He yO 18 25 8 81 


The qualified staff should cover a number of 
sciences including Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Statistics, Engineering, Social Science. 

Some degree of financial stability should be assured 
to the Centre and its budget should be planned 
several years in advance. The suggested establish- 
ment of 81 would require a yearly budget of the 
order of £125,000. Thus, at a relatively small cost 
to the public purse, an organisation could be created 
which would provide a real service to everyone. 


The above article is condensed from ‘Spotlight on 
Shopping, a 32-page pamphlet published by the 
Association of Scientific Workers, price one shilling. 
Fact does not necessarily agree with it in detail. 
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SIX YEARS OF LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


1—THE PLANNED ECONOMY 


A Just Society. To sum up in full 
the achievements of the Labour 
Governments from 1945 to 51 we must 
wait for the coming months or years to 
prove their endurance. But without 
trying to anticipate the judgment of 
history, we can see the shape of the 
society which Labour has created in 
Britain. The Labour Party set out to 
establish a more just society. It aimed 
at greater equality between men, 
greater security for the economically 
weak, greater social purpose in the 
community as a whole, greater 
prosperity for everyone. 

Full Employment. Full employment 
was undoubtedly the most important 
means of progress towards all these 
aims. Never before at any time in 
history had Britain had a job for 
everyone who wanted it, year in and 
year out, in peace-time. It is the 
fashion among Tories, Liberals and 
alas, many economists too, to regard 
unemployment as entirely a thing of 
the past, a technical problem that in 
some mysterious way has disappeared 
by a change in world conditions. But 
the Labour Party never put its faith in 
financial manipulation or in world 
conditions for solving this, the most 
vital of all economic problems. 

To the Socialist, ‘jobs for all’ means 
the right sort of jobs, making the right 
sort of goods, in the right places. 
Keeping purchasing power and pro- 
duction high enough in total to keep 
everyone busy is only a first step. As 
well as that, supplies of raw materials 
and power and machinery must be 
kept going—a particularly urgent task 
in these crowded islands. Finding 
dollars to pay for raw cotton, metals, 
oil and chemicals from U.S.A. and 
Canada was thus an essential part of 
Labour’s full employment policy. 

Maintaining supplies of home pro- 
duced raw materials and power was 
just as necessary. Production of coal, 
steel, power, machinery and building 
materials had to be increased and 
supplies controlled so that the factories 
could increase their output. Exports 
of essential things like coal, tinplate 
and machinery had to be controlled 
and programmed so that what little we 
could spare went to countries who 
most needed it, and who were able in 
return to send us vital supplies. For 


example, Britain sent coal to Sweden 
so that Swedish timber was not burnt 
for fuel but sent to Britain, for housing 
or for paper. Britain sent coal and 
steel to Denmark in return for butter 
and bacon and eggs, and to Argentina 
for meat and grain; we sent machinery 
and cars and textiles to colonies and 
other Commonwealth countries, to 
help them increase production, and to 
reduce their dependence on _ the 
U.S.A. Without all these plans, our 
supplies could not have been kept 
going. 

Without the planned investment 
programme, new power stations and 
mines and, mining machinery and 
rolling stock for the railways and 
better marshalling yards to move goods 
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about the country and new steel mills 
could not have been given the big share 
of our resources they needed to keep 
all these basic services going. 

Taking work to the workers. 
National plans and ‘overall’ pro- 
grammes and grand totals, impressive 
though they may be, are still not 
enough for the welfare of.the people. 
The jobs must be in- the right places 
too. The Distribution of Industry Acts 
and all the other special help given to 
the Development Areas made the 
whole country prosperous, instead of 
just the favoured areas in the South 
and the Midlands which had most of 
the ‘prosperity’ of prewar booms. 
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Over £40 million of public money was 
spent in Development Areas, and more 
than 1,000 new factories built. 

Wages. Full employment that really 
did mean jobs for all brought not only 
peace of mind and comparative com- 
fort to millions of working people and 
their families but strength to their 
unions too. Never before had the 
trade unions been able to bargain with 
employers as equals, because never 
before had employers needed their 
workers’ goodwill as much as the 
workers needed the work. As a result 
of this profound change, wages 
during Labour’s rule became higher 
in relation to other incomes than they 
had ever been. Moreover many of the 
workers whose wages used to’ be 
lowest, like miners and dockers and 
labourers, had the biggest increases 
as the country realised the social value 
of their work and was able through 
public ownership to pay them accor- 
dingly. Conditions of work and 
respect for workers of all kinds 
improved often beyond comparison 
with the old days. 

The Welfare State. But work and 
good wages were not enough. Those 
who cannot or should not work also 
have a claim on the community. The 
Welfare State was established to look 
after the old and the young, the dis- 
abled, the sick and the unfortunate. 
The National Insurance Scheme, 
supplemented by National Assistance, 
provided everyone with enough for a 
decent life, either in an emergency 
such as temporary unemployment or 
bereavement, or in old age. In sick- 
ness the Health Service now provides 
the best medical treatment for every- 
body in the land. In addition, family 
allowances, food subsidies and free 
or cheap milk and meals help the 
family budget. 

Controls. The Government recog- 
nised that full employment and social 
welfare are not enough by themselves 
to increase the productive capacity of 
the country. The kind of goods pro- 
duced and the uses to which these 
goods are put had to be considered 
also. The whole economy must be 
guided and directed to serve the whole 
nation, since a highly developed 
economy, left to itself, even a fully 
employed welfare economy, will not 
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necessarily do that. Different kinds 
of controls were devised to achieve 
this end. Labour enforced controls 
over supplies of scarce raw materials, 
such as coal, steel and timber, to make 
sure that essential industries were 
served first. Building licences were 
required, to steer new factories into 
development areas and to enable vital 
raw materials and machinery to have 
first call on resources. Price controls 
were used to prevent consumers being 
exploited. A planned investment pro- 
gramme was launched, which allocated 
the resources available for new 
development according to the national 
interest. As a background to all 
these controls, Labour introduced the 
annual Economic Survey, an annual 
summing up of the nation’s economic 
problems and purposes. 

The Budget. Finally, the Budget 
under Labour became the general 
instrument of economic policy, the 
means of moulding economic con- 


ditions so that the particular controls 
could do their job. The Budget in the 
hands of Labour’s Chancellors of the 
Exchequer became far more than the 
financial tool for balancing the 
Government’s accounts that it used 
to be. It became at once the means of 
keeping the whole country’s finances 
in order, and of sharing out the nation’s 
income more fairly. 

Taxes were used not merely to 
collect revenue, but to encourage 
production and increase the standard 
of living of ordinary people. Profits 
Tax prevented private firms from 
causing inflation by trying to expand 
too fast or by distributing high divi- 
dends, and also encouraged them to 
plough profits back into new equip- 
ment and buildings. Income tax and 
surtax were upgraded so that the 
wealthy could not get an unfair share 
of goods. Death duties on large 
estates were increased to remove the 
quite unjustified social inequalities 


2—LABOUR AND WORLD 


In foreign affairs the Labour 
Government’s six years of responsibi- 
lity were years so eventful and. so 
anxious that the very great achieve- 
ments of the period are sometimes 
overlooked. Few Governments have 
had to face such a succession of 
critical situations in peace time, or have 
faced them so patiently or with such 
unshaken ideals. The liberation of 
India was an act of statesmanship 
which historians will honour long 
after the disappointments of power- 
war diplomacy are forgotten. 

In world politics, the only compar- 
able period is 1933-39, when with 
greater resources Baldwin and Cham- 
berlain allowed the balance of power 
in Europe to tilt heavily in Hitler’s 


favour, and, worst of all, sabotaged 
collective security and the League of 
“Nations. The Labour Government, 
on the other hand, left Britain 
stronger than they found it, and have 
achieved a level of collective security 
without parallel in the world’s history. 

Taking the necessary steps was 
bound to be disagreeable to the Social- 
ist Movement, with its long tradition 
of ‘live and let live,’ and its genuine 
hatred of war. Throughout the period 
the courageous figure of Ernest Bevin 
stands out. 

It will always be a matter for con- 
jecture what would have happened to 
Britain had a lesser man been Foreign 
Secretary during these critical years. 
Though the main factor in reshaping 
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caused by inherited wealth. At the 
same time, death duties on small 
estates were removed or reduced so 
that savings were protected. The 
whole Budget was used to regulate the 
flow of national wealth and direct a 
large part of it to social purposes. 

To the Labour Governments the 
financial system was something to be 
regulated so as to make the direct 
economic controls easier to work. 
Interest rates were kept low so that 
borrowing was cheap and costs kept 
down. Low priority borrowers— 
people who want to build cinemas and 
hotels—could then be held back by 
other means, and important borrowers 
like local authorities and the Elec- 
tricity Authority not penalised and the 
consumers made to pay higher prices. 

A Social Purpose. Labour has given 
Britain’s economy a social purpose. 
The financial system too often in the 
past was treated as an end in itself, 
as a pattern to which everything else 
must conform. With this topsy-turvy 
attitude the welfare of the people can 
never be reconciled. Opponents of the 
Labour Party very often attacked 
Labour’s economic policies because 
they were not exactly what the 
orthodox or the experts—especially 
the prewar experts—would do. 
Labour’s record showed how wrong- 
headed their complaints were. Pro- 
duction and exports when Labour 
relinquished office were higher than 
they had ever been, quite apart from 
all the progress made in justice and 
welfare. By any standard Labour’s 
record was overwhelming proof of the 
soundness of its principles and policy. 
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the country’s attitude to the Stalinist 
Dictatorship was the aggressive policy 
of the Kremlin itself, it was Ernest 
Bevin who drove the lesson home, 
particularly in his yearly addresses to 
Party Conference. ‘Firmness with 
patience’ was his motto. 

The Labour Government took office 
in 1945 with high hopes. Together 
with the ordinary people of all coun- 
tries, particularly the people of Russia, 
they looked forward to building ‘the 
century of the common man.’ The 
Government’s first responsibility was 
to convert the nation as speedily and 
as smoothly as possible from a war 
basis to a peace basis, to get the men 
and women of the forces back into 
productive work in order to tackle 


without delay the heavy tasks that lay 
ahead. Britain’s people looked for- 
ward to a fight against poverty, against 
disease and inequality, in Britain and 
throughout the world. In both these 
tasks Labour sought the enthusiastic 
co-operation of Russia and the whole 
of liberated Europe. But unfortun- 
ately for the world, the Kremlin had 
other ideas. 


Sixty Points of View 

Foreign affairs are not like domestic 
politics, where the Government can 
assess a given situation, make its plan 
and carry it through. The Govern- 
ment is dealing with over sixty other 
nations, having no common demo- 
cratic traditions, with differing laws, 
creeds and standards, and constantly 
changing situations. It is like a Disney 
football match, with sixty players in 
sixty different colours, no referee and 
no rules. The goal at one end is peace 
and the other is war, and whether the 
ball is kicked into one or the other 
goal depends on the often confused 
endeavours of sixty individual per- 
formers. The play so far has been 
mostly down the war end, but the 
defenders have now formed themselves 
into a team with the letters N.A.T.O. 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organisation), 
on their shirts, and they have tried 
hard to get some U.N. rules introduced 
with a Security Council referee. When 
Mr. Attlee relinquished office things 
looked definitely healthier, in spite of 
Korea. 


The Two Colossi 

In 1945 Britain was exhausted and 
bankrupt. The wellbeing of these 
islands depended on a pattern of 
world trade that had been shattered 
by the war. Britain had sacrificed a 
quarter of her national wealth, most of 
her foreign investments and a large 
part of her shipping. In addition the 
Commonwealth was in a state of 


revolt. The old world dominance of 
the white races was everywhere 
challenged. 


Labour’s first job was to stave off 
economic collapse. This was accom- 
plished by careful planning of Britain’s 
limited resources, assisted by dollar 
aid from America. The second task 
was to restore friendly relations in the 
Empire. This was done by converting 
it into a Commonwealth of free 
partners, and by developing bigger.and 
better trade links with it. 

But Britain was not only economic- 
ally weak ; she was also diplomatically 
dwarfed by the two Colossi of the 
postwar world, America and Russia. 


When Labour tried to form a Third 
Force between the two Colossi we 
found that all our potential allies in 
Europe and the Commonwealth were 
too weak and too poor to help us. It 
soon became apparent that Europe had 
not the power and political strength 
to withstand alone the Russian pres- 
sure which was almost immediately 
applied. 

The Kremlin’s attitude was a grave 
disappointment to Britain’s new 
Government. Labour could under- 
stand Russia’s suspicion of the West, 
and particularly of countries where the 
‘old gang’ had retained, or regained, 
power. Labour could sympathise with 
Russia’s touchiness over military 
security, remembering the Churchill 
war of intervention after the revolu- 
tion. Even Russia’s scepticism about 
the United Nations was understand- 
able after the failure of the League of 
Nations in Litvinov’s days. But a 


Labour Government with traditional 
bonds of friendship with Russia did 
not expect a deliberate policy of non- 
co-operation in world affairs, obstruc- 
tion of the United Nations and 
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aggression against small neighbour- 
ing States. Though Russia started 
the cold war almost at once with the 
attempt to capture Persia and with the 
gerrymandering of the East European 
regimes, it took Britain nearly three 
years to be convinced that this policy 
was intentional and irrevocable. 

The Americans, who had demobili- 
ised faster than Britain, were taken 
even more by surprise. It seemed 
inconceivable to them that Russia, 
who had suffered so much in the war, 
and who had so much to gain by 
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take such an 
1946, with the 


co-operation, should 
attitude. The year 
attempted seizure of Persia, the 
continued Russian vetoes in the 
Security Council and the growing 
difficulties over the peace treaties. 
particularly with Germany, was one 
of shocked surprise. In 1947, America 
launched the Marshall Plan, which, 
with Ernest Bevin’s strong support, 
made an attempt to put Europe on its 
feet. Russia opposed it tooth and nail 
and founded the Cominform to attack 
the West on every front. From that 
date the Coid War stated. 

But it was not until the Czech coup 
d’etat of March 1948, followed by the 
attempt to throw the Western Powers 
out of Berlin, that the West realised 
that Soviet policy was not merely one 
of non-co-operation but of highly 
aggressive expansionism. From then 
on Britain had to face the fact that 
economic aid and collective security 
together were not enough. As Russia 
piled on more and more pressure and 
disrupted more and more peace talks, 
and as the figures of her enormous 
armaments became known, the Govern- 
ment were forced to one inescapable 


conclusion. Europe would have to 
rearm. 
In 1948 the Marshall Plan was 


buttressed by Ernest Bevin’s scheme of 
Western Union and President Truman’s 
policy of guarantees to Greece and 
Turkey. With the final breakdown of 
talks on Germany, Four Power 
co-operation virtually came to end 
and Europe was divided from Stettin 
to Trieste. 

During 1949 the West drew ever 
closer, merging their zones in Germany 
and setting up more bodies of Euro- 
pean co-operation. There was much 
pressure by the French for a Federal 
European Constitution, but Britain 
successfully led a campaign for a more 
functional approach, which has proved 
fairly successful in practice. Rearma- 
ment was started slowly, but the 
emphasis was still on economic 
recovery. There were plenty of diver- 
sions from the Cold War, such as the 
Arab-Israeli war, the Kashmir dispute 
and the question of Franco Spain. 
It was a period of continual and grow- 
ing tension. 


The War in Korea 

Then in 1950 came the attack on 
Korea, the first example of actual 
military invasion since the war. 
Hitherto the Cominform had triumph- 
ed by internal coups and infiltration. 
Led by President Truman, the United 
Nations reacted to the Korean 


challenge promptly and _ strongly. 
Aggression was resisted. 

Military security, particularly in 
Europe, now came first. Rearmament 
had to be greatly speeded up in order 
to deter further aggression. All this 
was highly distressing to the tradition- 
ally peace-loving Labour Movement, 
but most people saw that there was 
no alternative, at least until Stalin 
changed his policy. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the 


Labour Government that so much of 
its efforts and of the nation’s resources 
should have to be spent on the organis- 
ation of collective security, instead of 
on schemes for bettering human 
conditions in every part of the world. 
But it pressed on as vigorously as it 
could with projects such as the 
Colombo Plan to assuage the poverty 
of South-East Asia, while in the 
territories for which it was directly 
responsible—the Colonies—where 


policies could be followed without 
obstruction by other nations, Labour’s 
record was an inspiring one of un- 
broken progress. 

Sooner or later the Soviet rulers will 
see that they have nothing to gain by 
obduracy and nothing to lose by co- 
operation. Then the world will reap 
the full benefit of the careful, coura- 
geous leadership of the Labour 
Government in the six difficult years 
of that which followed the war. 

F.M. 


3—FROM EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 


The Supreme Task. ‘The supreme 
task of this generation and the next,’ 
said Jim Griffiths in an election 
broadcast, ‘is to build the friendship 
of “coloured” and “‘white’’ peoples 
that will make the world into one 
world.’ The Labour Government’s 
record in extending that friendship is 
one of which Britain may be proud. 
Economic assistance has been given, 
and schemes of development initiated 
to help raise living standards. Great 
political advances and constitutional 
reforms have been made. As a result, 
the peoples of the Colonies and the 
new Dominions have been brought, 
as never before, into a genuine partner- 
ship, which was quickly removing the 
old fears and suspicions born of a 
century of imperialism and decades of 
neglect. 


India and Burma. Outstanding 
amongst the political changes was the 
granting of independence to India and 
' Burma and the inclusion within the 
Commonwealth of the new India and 
Pakistan. These historic acts of 
statesmanship won for Britain new 
friends in Asia. The Commonwealth 
became more than ever before a great 
unifying force in the free world, 
drawing Asia and the West together. 
Ceylon, too, became a_ sovereign 
nation within the Commonwealth. 
Burma, although it chose to be 
independent outside the Common- 
wealth, has maintained the friendliest 
relations with Britain. 


Colonial Reform. Constitutional 
reforms in the Colonies which re- 
mained in various degrees dependent 
on Britain (Fact, December 1950) 
were a marked feature of Labour’s 
administration. These reforms recog- 
nised the desire and ability of colonial 
peoples to play a larger part in the 


political life of their territories. Each 
advance towards self-government was 
preceded by consultation between the 
colonial administration and the local 
people. This did much to promote 
confidence between Britain and the 
colonial political leaders. 


West Africa. In the Gold Coast, the 
Coussey Commission, composed en- 
tirely of Africans representing the 
main sections of the population, was 
appointed in 1949 to examine the 
constitutional position. On the basis 
of its recommendations a new con- 
stitution was introduced in 1951 which 
gave a large degree of responsibility 
for internal affairs to the eight African 
Ministers on the Executive Council, 
which has altogether 11 members. 
The new Legislative Council has 38 
seats filled by popular vote and 37 by 
election from traditional tribal authori- 
ties (Fact, January, April). In Nigeria 
similar advances are. afoot and by 
January 1952 it is expected that the 
new constitution will be operating. 
This constitution is the result of 
consultation at all levels with the 
peoples of the territory. Sierra Leone, 
another of the British West African 
territories, now has an Executive 
Council on which half of the places 
are to be filled by elected members 
from the Legislative Council. (Note: 
The Legislative Council roughly corres- 
ponds to Parliament, the Executive 
Council being the Government.) 


East Africa. In East and Central 
Africa progress was made in increasing 
the numbers of places for Africans in 
the various Legislative Councils (FACT, 
September). When Labour took office 
there were, for example, no African 
members of the Legislative Council in 
Uganda; now there are eight. In 1945 
two Africans were appointed to the 
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Legislative Council in Tanganyika, a 
third in 1947 and a fourth in 1948. 
The Executive Council now includes 
an African member. The Legislature 
of Kenya now includes four Africans. 
There was only one in 1945 when 
Labour took office. Plans were made 
this year to increase the number to 
six and to have an African on the 
Executive Council. In 1948 two 
Africans became Legislative Coun- 
cillors in Northern Rhodesia and two 
in Nyasaland. 


West Indies. Territories in the British 
West Indies also progressed politically 
under Labour rule. A new constitu- 
tion was introduced in Trinidad in 
1950. Eighteen of the 26 members in 
the new Legislative Council are 
elected and five of them have seats on 
the Executive Council which is the 
principal instruments of policy. A 
Commission sent to British Guiana in 
1950 to examine the political situation 
has recently reported and has made 
suggestions for important constitu- 
tional changes. Not only have indivi- 
dual colonies progressed in represen- 
tative government, but plans were 
made for the federation of the West 
Indian territories, into what was 
hoped would become a new Common- 
wealth nation. 


Malaya. In Malaya, under the new 
Federal Constitution, our Labour 
Government encouraged the evolution 
of Malayan citizenship to bring 
together all the races in this mixed 
society and so to create the social 
basis for the institution of  self- 
government. The ‘Member System’ 
was introduced in the Malayan Legis- 
lature early in 1951 giving responsi- 
bility for the administration of several 
groups of departments to local people 
drawn from the various communities. 


In 1950 the Local Authority Election 
Ordinance was passed providing for 
elections to Municipal Councils and 
Town and Rural Boards. It was 
hoped that these elections would 
provide the necessary experience on 
which to proceed to elections for the 
State and Settlement Councils and 
then for the Federal Legislative 
Council. 

These are but a few of the main 
constitutional advances in the Colonies 
under a Labour Government. Hardly 
any of the 40 or more territories for 
which Britain is responsible has been 
without some advance in this field. 
Isolated Colonies like Malta and 
Gibraltar have made progress as 
have remote territories like the Falk- 
land Islands. The Maltese people 
now have fully representative govern- 
ment with complete responsibility for 
internal affairs. 


Economic Aid. The need for assistance 
to promote economic development and 
to extend social services was recog- 
nised by the Labour Government by 
the increase in the amount made 
available under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and-Welfare Acts and by setting 
up the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion. The Acts of 1940 and 1945 
passed by Coalition Governments after 
long years of Labour agitation for 
financial assistance to the Colonies, 
provided £120 million from British 
taxation to supplement finance raised 
by loans and revenue in the territories 
themselves. The total available was 
increased by £20 million in 1950. 

Of the total expenditure about 
22 per cent was for the improvement 
of communications, 26 per cent for 
economic ventures and about 40 per 
cent for social welfare schemes. The 
remainder was devoted to central 
services administered from the United 
Kingdom. This financial aid enabled 
colonial governments to prepare and 
carry out Ten Year Plans of develop- 
ment in most territories (FAcT, June). 
The results may not have been 
spectacular, in the sense of vast 
changes overnight in economic con- 
ditions, but the benefits of new roads 
and harbours, houses and _ health 
centres, supplies of fresh water in 
countless villages, have had their effect 
on the lives of the people. 


Social Services. An Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies was set up in 1946 to assist 
and co-ordinate the work of estab- 
lishing centres of higher education and 
in 1947 the Colonial University 
Grants Advisory Committee with 


funds of about £64 million was 


formed to finance university education. 
New university colleges were founded 
in the West Indies, in the Gold Coast 
and in Nigeria. A Malaya university 
was founded and Makerere College 
in Uganda was developed as a uni- 
versity college for East Africa. £14 
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million were allocated for the expan- 
sion of technical education and trade 
training. Efforts were also made to 
expand primary and secondary educa- 
tion and to extend ‘mass education’ 
schemes to raise the level of literacy and 
to train the more backward communi- 
ties in hygiene, in soil conservation 
and in community improvement 
generally. 

Health and medical services were 
expanded under Labour’s administra- 
tion. During 1950 the three-year 
malaria eradication campaign in 
Cyprus was successfully completed. 
Similar schemes were introduced in 
Mauritius and other territories. Pro- 
gress was made in preventive medicine 
in other directions. For example, the 
first Silicosis Medical Bureau in 
British Central Africa was opened in 
Northern Rhodesia in 1950, and in 
Jamaica a campaign was put under 
way to prevent outbreaks of yellow 
fever. 

Vital statistics are perhaps the best 
guide to show the effectiveness of 
improved health services. In British 
Guiana between 1944 and 1949 the 
birth rate increased by over 44 per 
cent, the overall death rate fell by 
over 39 per cent and the infant 
mortality rate fell by over 43 per cent. 
In Singapore in 1949 the death rate 
was as low in England and Wales. 
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The infant mortality rate in Cyprus 


was reduced, in seven years, from — 


180 to 70. 


The Groundnuts Scheme. Under the 
Overseas Resources Development Act 
of 1948 two public corporations were 
set up—the Colonial Development 
Corporation with a capital of £110 
million and the Overseas Food 
Corporation with £55 million. The 
Overseas Food Corporation took over 
the Groundnuts Scheme in East 
Africa from the United Africa Com- 
pany which had been the managing 
agency in the first year of the scheme 
(Facr, December 1949). Serious 
drought and other difficulties prevented 
the fulfilment of the estimates of the 
experts and the Scheme had to be 
curtailed. In 1950 the modified 
Scheme was taken over by the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Attacks 
by the Conservative Opposition on the 
Scheme began seriously only after the 
Overseas Food Corporation had taken 
over from the United Africa Company’s 
Managing Agency, by which time it 
was already clear that the original 
targets would not be realised. Two- 
thirds of the expenditure was on 
capital assets and essential develop- 
ment preceding large-scale agricultural 
operations and could not be modified 
greatly once the Scheme, to which the 
Conservatives agreed in principle, had 
been started. There are signs that the 
modified Scheme may yet be a success. 
It has been estimated that this year’s 
crop will be worth something like 
£1 million. : 


Colonial Development Corporation. By 
March 1951 the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation (capital £110 
million) had 52 undertakings in 
operation involving capital commit- 
ments of over £31 million. They cover 
many types of development projects, 
from rice production in Borneo and 
tung oil in Nyasaland to a cement 
factory in Northern Rhodesia and a 
freezing plant in the Falkland Islands. 
Thirteen of the schemes are in the 
West Indies, 9 in West Africa, 4 in the 


High Commission Territories, 6 in — 


Central Africa, 7 in East Africa, 13 
in the Far East and elsewhere. They 
are bringing modern equipment and 
scientific knowledge to many new 
fields of colonial production (Fact, 
September 1950). 

As would be expected in pioneer 
ventures of the kind undertaken by 
the Corporation, there were some 
initial set-backs and one scheme, in 
the Gambia, was not a success. The 
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careful review undertaken by Lord 
Reith when he became Chairman of 
the Corporation in November 1950, 
showed that of the total investment, 
£24 million was in schemes which 
were viewed with favour, £4 million 
in schemes whose results were regarded 
as uncertain and only £1 million in 
schemes viewed unfavourably includ- 
ing the Gambia Poultry Scheme which 
involved barely 3 per cent of the 
invested capital. 


The Colombo Plan. The initiation of 
the Colombo Plan for the Co-operative 
Development of South-East Asia in 
1950, was another step forward in 
assisting the development of under- 
developed territories. It covers not 
only the territorial plans of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Brunei, Singapore and 
Sarawak, but also those of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, the new 
Commonwealth nations in the region. 
The implementation of these new 
plams is expected to increase land 
under cultivation by 13 million acres, 
production of food grains by 6 million 
tons (10 per cent), land under irrigation 
by 17 per cent and to add 67 per cent 
to electricity generating capacity (FACT 
November 1950, December 1950, 
September 1951). 


Trade Unions. The Labour Govern- 
ment encouraged trade unionism 
amongst wage earners in the Colonies. 
In 1932 there were only three trade 
‘unions in these territories, in 1942 


there were 228 with an estimated 
membership of 83,000. By 1951 there 
were 1,170 with nearly 680,000 claimed 
members. It should be remembered 
that the vast majority of the people 
in the Colonies are peasant farmers 
living in scattered village communities 
and that only a tiny fraction of the 
people are wage earners (FAcT March). 


Research. Raising standards of living, 
health, education and _ production 
required research into a vast range of 
problems in these difficult tropical 
environments. Surveys had to be 
made of soil, forest and mineral 
resources. More money than ever 
before was allocated by the Labour 
Government for these purposes. In 
the year ending March, 1951 almost 
£14 million was issued compared with 
only £6,670 in 1941-42. Altogether 
some £13 million was allocated for 
research schemes up to 1956. The 
Colonial Research Service was estab- 
lished in January 1950 to help expand 
this vital work. 

These are but some of the ways in 
which Labour’s colonial policy was 
worked out in the years since 1945— 
years of great international difficulties 
and many shortages of material goods 
and skilled personnel. Behind the 
statistics which record steady progress 
lies the genuine efforts of a Socialist 
Government to create new relationships 
between Britain and the peoples of 
the dependent territories, and to extend 
the principle of mutual aid in our 


JAMES GRIFFITHS 
Colonial Secretary after Creech Jones 


dealings with them. Political domina- 
tion and economic exploitation, the 
hallmarks of the old imperialism, are 
no longer characteristic of these 
relationships. Labour’s policy of 
‘guiding the Colonies to self-govern- 
ment in conditions which secure for 
their peoples both a fair standard of 
living and freedom from oppression 
from any quarter’ has been faithfully 
followed. The foundations for genuine 
friendship between ‘coloured’ and 
‘white’ peoples have been strengthened 
as by no previous British Government. 

E.G.F, 


4—LABOUR AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


IT IS SOMETIMES said that Labour 
constricted the functions of local 
authorities, but the contrary is true. 

The main functions of local authori- 
ties are still in the realms of health 
and welfare, housing, education and 
town planning. Under Labour all 
these services were greatly expanded. 
But in order, for example, to get a 
balanced hospital and specialist service 
it was necessary to pool all the 
resources within a given area and link 
them to a teaching hospital and 
medical school. (Incidentally, between 
1875 and 1930 only three local 
authorities used their powers to 
provide general hospitals.) 

National assistance payments, or 
public assistance as they used to be 
called, was also made a national 
responsibility, as Labour felt it was 
unfair to ask local authorities to pay 


part of the cost of a service which 
should be borne by the Exchequer. 
This was in line with the transfer of 
the care of the able-bodied unemployed 
in 1934 and the supplementation of 
old age and widows’ pensions in 
1940. It was felt by previous Govern- 
ments that these were national burdens. 

Valuation for rating purposes was 
transferred because under local autho- 
tities it had produced’ inequitable 
results. It was commonplace to find 
houses built at the same time, within 
a short distance of each other, and of 
the same size and with the same 
facilities, bearing greatly different 
valuations. 

Certain services such as fire, town 
and country planning, and maternity 
and child welfare were transferred to 
county councils from district councils. 
These services were transferred be- 
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cause their implementation needs a 
wider area and greater financial 
resources than those possessed by 
many districts. The average popula- 
tion of a non-county borough is 
30,000, with an average penny rate 
yield of £958, while the urban and 
rural district councils average about 
15,000 in population with an average 
penny rate yield of about £350. These 
resources are too small to carry too 
many expensive services. 


County Councils and County Boroughs 


Many of the existing powers of 
county and county borough councils 
were expanded and new powers were 
added. For example:— 


Welfare: The old Poor Law has 
gone, with few mourners. In place of 
the ugly institutions, small residential 


ANEURIN BEVAN 


Health Minister later Minister of 
Labour most of the period 


homes, pleasantly furnished, are being 
provided for the aged. More is being 
done for the deaf, dumb, and crippled 
as well as the blind in the provision 
of training, sheltered employment and 
social facilities. 

Children: The herding together in 
large numbers of children deprived 
of a normal home life is gradually 
ceasing. Children are being boarded 
out or adopted in large numbers, and 
forthe others small family homes are 
being provided at a steady pace. 

Town. and Country planning: Powers 
now exist to stop the taking of land 
without regard to its most beneficial 
use. Development plans are being 
made, and the worst of the legacies 
from the Industrial Revolution will be 
done away with. 

National Parks: Extensive areas of 
great natural beauty are being especi- 
ally preserved as national parks. 
Local planning authorities are promi- 
nent upon the management boards or 
committees set up for each national 
park. 

Rights of Way: The great disputes 
over rights of way will be settled once 
the maps based upon the current 
surveys have been finally approved. 
The duties of maintenance and repair 
have been clearly established. 

Fire: The handing back of the fire 
service to local authorities after the 
war has brought a widening of the 
powers for efficient fire fighting. 

Civil Defence: The lessons learnt 
in the war are being used to good 
advantage in the expanded powers 
given for civil defence purposes. 
turn to back cover 


GENERAL ELECTION 1951 


This was the first election since 
redistribution in which a comparison 
could be made, constituency by con- 
stituency, with the previous contest. 
In 1950 only 80 constituencies were 
exactly the same as in 1945. On the 
other hand, there were 366 constituen- 
cies where the Libera] Party intervened 
in 1950, which in 1951 were without 
Liberal candidates. 

In the event, the Conservatives 
gained 21 seats from Labour and the 
Liberals one seat from Labour. The 
Liberal gain, however, was the result 
of a deal in which the Tories gave them 
a clear run in Bolton West in return 
for a clear run in Bolton East. The 
1950 figures clearly show that the 
victorious Liberal candidate this year 
was elected mainly by Conservative 
votes. 

Labour gained two seats, both from 
the Liberals, both in three-cornered 
fights. One of these was Anglesey, 
represented by Lady Megan Lloyd 
George since 1929. 

Following is a summary of gains and 
losses. The unsuccessful candidates’ 
name is given in each case, followed by 
the margin of defeat. With the excep- 
tion of Oldham East and Middles- 
brough West they were all former 
Members. 


Conservative gains from Labour 
Buckingham, Buckinghamshire: Aidan 


Crawley ie a Ms 54 
Reading North, " Berkshire: Ronald 

Mackay 302 
Rutherglen Scotland: Gilbert McAllis- 

ter Bee 
‘Bolton East, Lancashire: Alfred Booth 355 
Doncaster, Yorkshire: Ray Gunter .. 384 
S.W. Norfolk: Sidney Dye m4 see 442 
Rochdale, Lancashire: Joseph Hale .. 454 
Battersea South, London: Mrs. Zanes 494 
Conway, Wales: Elwyn Jones .. 583 
Dulwich, London: Wilfrid Vernon... 691 
Plymouth Sutton, Devonshire: Mrs. 

Middleton 710 
Darlington, Durham: David Hardman 813 
S. Bedfordshire: Edward Moeran of 849 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk: Fred Wise .. O3h 
Yarmouth, Norfolk: Ernest Kinghorn 1025 
Barry, Wales: Mrs. Rees 1649 


Wycombe, Buckinghamshire: ‘John ea 
Haire’... : < FY FSS 


Oldham East, Lancashire: Avery Joyce 2057 
Middlesbrough West, Yorkshire: 
David Dumwoodie 2097 
Manchester Blackley, Lancashire: John 
Diamond 2272 
Berwick and East Lothian, Scotland: 
John Robertson ; 30 SORES 
Liberal Gain from Labour 
Bolton West, Lancashire: John Lewis 2748 


Conservative Gains from Liberal 
Roxburgh and Selkirk, Scotland: A. J. 
Macdonald sas aa PD 
Eye, Suffolk: E. bp Granville 
Labour Gains from Liberal 
Anglesey, Wales: Lady Lloyd Georges S05 
Merioueth, Wales: E. Roberts . a 
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In addition to these, the Irish Labour 
Party wrested Belfast West from the 
Tories by 25 votes in a poll of 66323. 
This party should not be confused 
with the Northern Ireland Labour 
Party, with which the British Labour 
Party is associated. The Irish Labour 
Party is an all-Ireland affair with head- 
quarters in Dublin. The victorious 
candidate, John Beattie, was at one 
time leader of the Northern Ireland 
Labour Party. He resigned in 1934 to 
join Irish Labour. 

The Northern Ireland Labour Party, 
however, left Beattie a clear run 
against the Tories, both this year and 
last. 


Labour Stood Firm 

It is possible to measure the defec- 
tion, if any, of Labour supporters to 
the Tories, by examining the results in 
102 constituencies where there were 
straight fights in 1950 and again in 1951. 
On average in these constituencies 
only one Labour vote in 100 turned 
over, or about 250 votes in an average- 
sized electorate. 

In fact, Labour lost only one seat 
where a straight fight had taken place 
in 1950. This was Doncaster, which 
Ray Gunter lost by only 384 votes. 
His majority in 1950 was 878. The 
defection here was rather higher than 
the average, but was still only 2 votes 
in 100. 

In each of the 20 other constituencies 
lost to the Tories, a Liberal candidate 
had stood in 1950. In all but three of 
them the Liberal this year stood down. 
The three were Conway, where Elwyn 
Jones was defending a majority of 803; 
Manchester Blackley, where John 
Diamond was defending an almost 
microscopic majority of 42, and 
Dulwich, London, which Wilfrid 
Vernon held in 1950 by 1325. 

Even where Liberals stood, the 
Liberal vote fell so much that even in 
Conway and in Blackley the d2fection 
of ex-Liberals to the Tories cost 
Labour the seat. The Liberal vote fell 
by 4146 in Conway, by 4030 in 
Blackley and by 1321 in Dulwich. 

Thus, the movement of ex-Liberals 
accounted for every Labour loss 
except Doncaster and Dulwich. 

In 291 constituencies which had 
three-cornered fights in 1950 but 
straight fights this time, between 
Labour and unadulterated Conserva- 
tive, the Conservative vote increased 
by 928,000 and the Labour vote by 


446,000. This suggests that two 
floating Liberals turned Tory for every 
one that turned Labour. / 

In 71 constituencies which had three- 
cornered fights in both elections, the 
Liberal vote fell by 155000, while the 
Conservative vote increased by 118000 
and the Labour vote by 38000. In these 
constituencies, therefore, the Tories 
appear to have detached three Liberals 
for every one detached by Labour. 

The total Liberal vote throughout 
the country fell from 2,621489 to 
730551. Two million floating Liberal 
votes thus decided the result of the 
1951 General Election. 

Of the six Liberals returned‘to the 
House, only one—John Grimond in 
the far away Orkneys—was opposed 
by the Conservatives. Liberals fought 
109 seats in all, forfeited their deposits 
in 66. 


Other Candidates 


Following are the votes cast for 
candidates other than Labour, Con- 
servative and Liberal, in Great 
Britain. Deposits were lost in all 
except those marked with a star. 


Communists 
Sheffield Brightside, Yorkshire 


Hackney South, London 1744 
Lewisham South, London 578 
Stepney, London. . 3436 
Woodford, Essex 871 
Rhondda East, Wales 2948 
Dundee West, Scotland 1508 
E. Dunbartonshire, Scotland 2553 
West Fife, Scotland : 2158 
Glasgow Gorbals, Scotland 4728 
Independent Labour Party 
Newcastle Central, Northumberland .. 1066 
Glasgow Bridgeton, Scotland 1796 
Glasgow Shettleston, Scotland 1195 
Welsh Nationalists 
Aberdare 2691 
Lianelly .. 3765 
Rhondda West 2467 
Wrexham .. 1997 
Scottish Nationalists 
Western Isles 820 
Perth and East Perthshire *6479 
"Independents 
Newcastle North, Northumberland *5904 
Bootle, Lancashire *1340 
Walthamstow East, Essex 174 
Woodford, Essex 851 
Birmingham Aston, Warwickshire 545 
Ogmore, Wales .. 1643 
Glasgow Central, Scotland 411 
Glasgow Maryhill, Scotland Z a 356 
Penrith and the Border, Cumberland . . 158 


The Communists fought ten con- 
stituencies and lost ten deposits. They 
were all Labour constituencies except 
Woodford. The Communists’ oppon- 
ents included three Labour Ministers— 
Herbert Morrison, John Strachey and 
Walter Edwards—and Churchill. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS, 1945, 1950 AND 1951 


Region Year Total Labour Tory Other 
Seats 

1945 38 31 6 | 
NORTHERN 1950 7 30 6 | 
1951 7 28 9 — 
= 1945 84 56 28 — 
| NORTH WESTERN 1950 8 42 39 — 
| 1951 8 37 43 ! 
1945 52 4l | 10 ! 

YORKSHIRE 1950 53 35 17 
| 1951 | 53 34 18 | 
1945 86 37 49 — 
SOUTHERN 1950 101 22 79 — 
1951 101 | 19 82 — 
| 1945 62 47 13 5) 
LONDON .. 1950 43 31 12 — 
1 1951 43 29 14 — 
1945 53 40 I 2 
EASTERN 1950 52 21 30 l 
1951 52 | 17 35 — 
1945 43 15 24 4 
SOUTH WESTERN 1950 43 It 32 — 
1951 43 10 32 | 
| 1945 39 30 8 | 
EAST MIDLANDS a so (4); LET) 4l 27 14 nae 
alos 4l 27 14 — 
1945 53 34 18 | 

WEST MIDLANDS 1950 55 32 23 
1951 55 32 23 — 
1945 35 25 5 5 
WALES 1950 36 Dif 4 5 
1951 36 27 6 3 
1945 7\ 37 29 5 
SCOTLAND 1950 7I 37 31 3 
1951 7I 35 35 | 
1945 12 — 9 3 
NORTHERN IRELAND . 1950 12 — | 10 2 
| 1951 12 — 9 3 

== ——— i} = 

1945 12 o 4 8 
UNIVERSITIES 1950 = aes a = 
1951 — — = = 
1945 640 393 214 33 


In the above table Middlesex has been included in the Southern Region for ease 


of comparison. 


It was transferred to the London Region after the 1950 Election. 


Northern. Ireland is fought by the Northern Ireland Labour Party, with which 
It should not be confused with the Irish 
Labour Party, an all-Ireland party organised from Dublin. 


British Labour has fraternal relations. 


The Independent Labour Party 
fought three constituencies and lost 
three deposits. 

The Welsh Nationalists fought four 
constituencies and lost four deposits. 

The Scottish Nationalists fought 
two constituencies and lost one deposit. 

Two Irish Nationalists fought. Both 
won. 

In addition, there were 11 Indepen- 
dent candidates, not counting the 
chameleon W. J. Brown, who fought 
Fulham West with Conservative sup- 
port. Fact regards him as a Tory. 
Interesting among the Independents 
were the veteran Guy Aldred, who 
fought Glasgow Central as an Inde- 
pendent Socialist; Colin Gray, chair- 
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man of the Wallsend Young Conserva- 
tive Association, who fought Major 
Lloyd George (‘Liberal and Conserva- 
tive’) at Newcastle North as an 
Independent Conservative; 77-year- 
old cinema proprietor A. E. Pickard, 
who contested Glasgow Maryhill as 
an ‘Independent Millionaire’ ; an Anti- 
Partition League of Ireland man who 
contested the Lancashire dock town of 
Bootle, with its large Irish element; 
and a Cumberland farmer who fought 
Penrith and the Border with a pro- 
gramme featuring ‘legalised cock- 
fighting, sweepstakes, card-playing and 
gambling.” He received 158 votes. 
All but two of the Independents lost 
their deposits. 


Thus of 32 candidates other than 
Labour, Conservative and Liberal, 
only six saved their deposits, and 3 of 
those were in Northern Ireland. 

Labour lost one deposit, at North 
Dorset, where many Labour suppor- 
ters appear to have voted Liberal in an 
attempt to unseat the Tory, who had 
wrested the seat from Frank Byers, 
the Liberal Chairman, by only 97 
votes in 1950. The Labour vote fell 
from 4807 to 2946. 

The Conservative lost three deposits: 
at Bethnal Green, Rhondda West and 
Rhondda East. Fact understands that 
Cwm Rhondda is not Lord Woolton’s 
favourite tune. 


Narrow Margins 

In an election in which there were 
many close fights, 127 seats were won 
by majorities under 3000. No fewer 
than 21 of these were won by under 50 


votes. Following are the details. 
Majority Labour Tory 
Under 500.. peer ie) 12 
500-1000 . . soa 29 1 
1001-1500 .. ra i 
1501-2000 .. eo 13 
2001-2500 .. aco hs 8 
2501-3000 .. he tO). 13 
Total under 3000 .. 60 65 


In addition, the Liberals won Car- 
marthen by 467 votes in a straight 
fight against Labour, and Irish Labour 
won Belfast by 25 votes in a straight 
fight against an Ulster Unionist (Tory). 

The 23 Members elected by under 
500) votes were: 


E. A. Shackleton (Lab.) Preston South 16 
J. Beattie (Irish Lab.) Belfast West .. es) 
Maj. S. F, Markham (Con.) Buckingham 54 
| J. H. Hoy (Lab.) Edinburgh Leith ee 72 
J. H. Hudson (Lab.) Ealing North .. 120 
I. Winterbottom (Lab. ) poneeet 
Central. ere 139 
I. Johnson (Lab. y Rugby it 199 
J. Browne (Con.) Glasgow Govan “% 241 
J. Harrison (Lab.) Nottingham East .. 264 
E. G. Gooch (Lab.) Norfolk North .. 279 
F. Blackburn (Lab.) Stalybridge and 
Hyde .. 298 
Lee M. Bennett (Con. ) Reading North . 302 
R. Ewart (Lab.) Sunderland South .. 306 
R. C. Brooman-Whyte (Con.) Ruther- 
glen a Saye 
iP at Bell (Con. ) Bolton East .. re 355 
H. Nicholls (Con.) Peterborough - 373 
A. P. L. Barber (Con.) Doncaster 384 
D. G. Bullard (Con.) Norfolk South 
West 442 


Lt.-Col. W. Schofield (Con.) Rochdale 454 
H. M. King (Lab.) Southampton Test. 465 


R. Hopkin Morris (Lib.) Carmarthen .. 467 
H. N. Smith (Lab.) Nottingham South 482 
E. Partridge (Con.) Battersea South .. 494 


Note that Labour held Nottingham 
Central by 139 votes, Nottingham 
East by 264 votes and Nottingham 
South by 482 votes. The other 
Nottingham seat (North West) was 
held by over 15,000. 


Twenty members enjoyed majorities 
exceeding 25000. 
They were: 


H. E. Holmes (Lab.) Hemsworth .. 37491 
Sir W. Smiles (Ulster Tory) North Down 33371 


John Parker (Lab.) Dagenham .. 30796 
F. E. Jones (Lab.) West Ham South .. 30609 
G. H. Oliver (Lab.) Ilkeston .~ 30398 
W. Paling (Lab.) Dearne Valley - 71 29585 
E. Shinwell (Lab.) Rother Valley .. 28814 
J. Griffiths (Lab.) Llanelly , . 28520 
W. J. Edwards (Lab.) Stepney .. .. 28416 
S. Schofield (Lab.) Barnsley A, AOD 
D. E. Thomas (Lab.) Aberdare 2197S 
W. Padley (Lab.) Ogmore A hears 
T. Williams (Lab.) Don Valley... 25825 


Sir P. Spens (Con.) Kensington South 25698 
W. R. Blyton (Lab.) ouebiea? -le- eeoane 25676 
A. Robens (Lab.) Blyth 25639 
H. J. Finch (Lab.) Bedwellty .. 25243 
C. H. Gage (Ulster Tory) Belfast South 25231 
H. Neal (Lab.) Bolsover k 25189 

Another 28 seats were won by over 
20000 votes, 20 of them by Labour. Of 
the 48 seats in all won by ovér 20000 
votes, 37 were won by Labour. This 
accounts for the fact that, 
polling a greater total of votes than 
the Tories, Labour lost the election. 

There are now 37 constituencies in 
which the winning candidates polled 
fewer votes than the combined votes 
of their opponents; 24 of these are 
Tory and 13 Labour. In the retiring 
Parliament there were 187 such con- 
stituencies. The political struggle has 
thus resolved itself, in all but a handful 
of constituencies, into a _ contest 
between the two main parties. Even if 
there had been straight fights in these 
37 constituencies, the Economist esti- 
mated that not more than six seats 
would have changed hands. 


The Result 
The final results, in parliamentary 

seats, were: 
1945 1950 1951 
LABOUR .. 393° 315 +» 295 
TORY, ETC. DAD 2972320 
LIBERAL .. a 12 9 6 
OTHER .. a 2D: 3 3 
THE SPEAKER... 1 1 1 
TOTAL 640 625 625 


This gives the Churchill Govern- 
ment a clear majority of 15 over all 
other parties, 25 over Labour in a 
straight division, or 31 over Labour if 
the Liberals support the Government. 

Votes cast for the principal parties 
were: 


Thousands 

1945 1950 1951 
LABOUR . 11992 13266 13948 
TORY, ETC. 9961 12502 13742 
LIBERAL 2245 2621 WH 
COMMUNIST 103 93 22: 
OTHER ae 678 287 159 
TOTAL VOTES.. 24979 28769 28602 
ELECTORATE .. 32836 34410 34915 
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though | 


The figures for 1945 do not include © 
University seats, which were contested 
under a proportional representation 
system (the ‘single transferable vote’) 
making a straightforward tally impos- 
sible. Votes for the six different names 
by which Tories and their fellow- 
travellers described themselves have 
all been included in ‘Tory, etc.’ as have 
the votes given to W. J. Brown, who 
called himself ‘Independent’ in Fulham 
West but was given Conservative 
support. (His vote, 17707. The 1950 
Tory vote, 17292). But only official 
Labour candidates are included in 
‘Labour.’ Detached Socialist bodies, 
such as the I.L.P., are listed as 
‘Other.’ 


Women Candidates 

There were 74 women candidates 
in all, or one woman for every 18 men. 
Seventeen women were victorious, or 
one woman for every 36 men. Of 
these, 11 are Labour and 6 Conserva- 
tive. Thus, of the Labour Members, 
one in 27 is a woman, and of the 
Conservative Members one in 53 is a 
woman. Before the Election, there 
were 14 Labour, 6 Tory and one 
Liberal women in Parliament. 

Labour Members sponsored by 
trade unions number 104, compared 
with I11 in the 1950 Parliament and 
120 in the 1945 Parliament. Only 15 
of the 139 candidates sponsored by 
trade unions were defeated. The Co- 
operative Party sponsored 38 candi- 
dates, of whom 16 were successful. 
The Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society sponsored one candidate— 
J. Reeves at Greenwich. 

The remaining 439 Labour candi- 
dates, of whom 173 were victorious, 
were wholly financed by their con- 
stituency parties, helped by a grant 
from headquarters where necessary. 

The headquarters grant rarely covers 
more than a fraction of the election 
expenses, and even where candidates 
are sponsored by affiliated organisa- 
tions the constituency party is required 
by party rule to find at least one-fifth 
of the total cost 

In over half the contests, the 
Labour Party was operating without 
any full-time paid staff. in nearly all 
the others, the full-time staff num- 
bered only one person, the Agent. 
Labour’s effort depended on the 
industry of hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic volunteers. Between them 
they harvested a greater total of votes 
than any. other party, the greatest 
total of votes ever cast for any party in 
a General Election in this country. 


Votes cast for the three main protagonists are given on these pages. 
page 183. Borough constituencies are given in small capitals. 
as Conservative. 
after the name. 


THE RESULTS IN DETAIL 


Votes cast for Communists and others are given on 
Crypto-Conservatives, such as Liberal Nationals, are regarded 
Labour and Co-operative candidates, of whom there were 38, are given under Labour with the letter C 


Candidates marked with an asterisk were members of the previous Parliament. The word ‘other’ in the 


last column indicates that a candidate other than a Liberal stood. The fate of such candidates is given on page 183. 


NORTHERN 


The North Riding of Yorkshire, except Scarborough, is in 
this region, but results are included under Yorkshire 


Constituency 


Penrith 
Border 
Whitehaven 
Workington. . 
CARLISLE 


and the 


Bishop Auckland 
Blaydon 
Chester-le-Street 
Consett 

Durham 

Easington is 
Houghton-le-Spring 
Jarrow 

N.W. Durham 
Sedgefield 
DARLINGTON 
GATESHEAD EAST 
GATESHEAD WEST .. 
SOUTH SHIELDS 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, , 
SUNDERLAND NORTH 
SUNDERLAND SOUTH 
HARTLUPOOLS 


Berwick-on-Tweed. . 
Hexham 

Morpeth 

BLYTH F 
NEWCASTLE CENTRAL 
NEWCASTLE EAST 
NEWCASTLE NORTH 
NEWCASTLE WEST . . 
TYNEMOUTH 
WALLSEND .. 


Labour 
Majority Candidate 
CUMBERLAND 
Con. 12515 J. Rafferty 
Lab. 7200 *F. Anderson 
Lab. 8644 *T. F. Peart 
Lab. 3192 *A. Hargreaves 
DURHAM 
Lab. 8986 *H. Dalton 
Lab, 15114 *W. Whiteley 
Lab. 24879 *P. Bartley 
Lab 19844 *J. E. Glanville 
Lab. 18150 *C. F. Grey 
Lab, 28874 *E, Shinwell 
Lab. 25676 *W. R. Blyton 
Lab. 16746 *E. Fernyhough 
Lab. 16532 *J. D. Murray 
Lab. 11124 *J. Slater 
Con 813 *D. R. Hardman 
Lab, 5181 *A. 8S, Moody 
Lab. 8979 *J. T. Hall 
Lab. 13425 *J. Chuter Ede 
Lab. 5047 *G. R. Chetwynd .. 
Lab. 3490 *F. T. Willey 
Lab 306 *R, Ewart 
Lab. 2710 *D, T. Jones 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Con, 6563 T.H. Jones 0 
Con. 7499 TT, L. MacDonald. . 
Lab. 16875 *R. J. Taylor 
Lab. 25639 *A. Robens 
Lab. 12312 E. W. Short 
Lab. 2771 *A. Blenkinsop 
Con. \6925 I. E. Geffen 
Lab. 8684 *E, Popplewell 
Con. 7656 Miss G. Colman 
Lab, 10579 *J. McKay 


Lab. 


10759 
23190 
25893 
19648 


25881 
28337 
35511 
35705 
35597 
37899 
37718 
35963 
30417 
28219 
26045 
19525 
20790 
33633 
24558 
23792 
27257 
27147 


11069 
15768 
27718 
39823 
25637 
25621 
17005 
31765 
26144 
35678 


NORTH WESTERN 


Votes Cast 


Con. Lib. 


23274 
15990 — 
17249 — 
16456 


5886 


15861 — 
17447 _ 

9025 = 
12042 —_ 
19217 _— 
13885 — 
17095 — 
26858 —_ 
14344 — 
11811 = 
20208 6270 
19511 == 
20302 — 
26951 = 
24437 — 


17632 
23267 =_ 
10843 = 
14184 = 
13325 
22850 — 
23930 
23081 = 
33800 — 
25099 — 


This region also includes the High Peak constituency, given 
under Derbyshire on page 188 


Cheadle 
_ Chester 

Crewe 

Knutsford 

Macclesfield. . 

Northwich .. 

Runcorn 

Stalybridge and 
Hyde 

Wirral 

ALTRINGHAM AND 
SALE 

BEBINGTON .. 

BIRKENHEAD 

STOOKPORT NORTH 

STOCKPORT SOUTH .. 

WALLASEY 


CHESHIRE 
Con. 19459 Rev. G. Jones 
Con. 7785 J. G. Hughes 
Lab. 2443 *8. 8S, Allen 
Con 19474 C. Hamnett 
Con. 9006 Mrs, A. Taylor 
Con. 7075 R. P. Walsh 
Con. 9841 J. L, Hindle 
Lab. 298 F. Blackburn 
Con. 15239 ‘KR. B. Chrimes 
Con. 16522 J. B. O'Hara 
Con. 8421 E. W. Harby ¢ 
Lab, 5249 *P. H. Collick 
Con. 4798 J, Owen 
Con. 3400 F. Bibby .. 
Con, 15705 I F. Jarvis 


12910 
18958 
28488 
14640 
20428 
22300 
14980 


25402 
17392 


17465 
22190 
29014 
20893 
18675 
21718 


32369 6388 
26743 — 
26045 — 
34114 see 
29434 — 
29375 = 
24821 =— 


25104 — 
32631 a 


33987 — 
30611 
23765 ic 
25691 — 
22075 — 
37423 —_ 


Constituency 


Chorley 
Clitheroe 
Darwen 
Farnworth . . 
Heywood and 
Royton 
Huyton 
Ince 
Lancaster 
Middleton and 
Prestwich 
Morecambe and 
Lonsdale . . 
Newton 
North Fylde 
Ormskirk 
South Fylde 
Westhoughton 
Widnes 
ACCRINGTON : 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
BARROW-TN-FURNESS 
BLACKBURN EAST . 
BLACKBURN WEST .. 
BLACKPOOL NORTH. . 
BLACKPOOL SOUTH .. 
BOLTON EAST 
BOLTON WEST 
BOOTLE 
BURNLEY 
BURY AND 
RADCLIFFE 
CROSBY 
DROYLSDEN 
ECCLES 
LEIGH 
LIVERPOOL 
Edge Hill 
Exchange 
Garston 
Kirkdale . . 
Scotland 
Toxteth 
Walton 
Wavertree 
West Derby 
MANCHESTER 
Ardwick .. 
Blackley 
Cheetham 
Clayton 
Exchange 
Gorton 
Moss Side 
Withington 
Wythenshawe 
NELSON AND COLNE 
OLDHAM EAST 
OLDHAM WEST 
PRESTON NORTH 
PRESTON SOUTH 
ROCHDALE 
ROSSENDALE 
ST. HELENS 
SALFORD EAST 
SALFORD WEST 
SOUTHPORT .. 
STRETFORD 
WARRINGTON 
WIGAN 


Westmorland 


[185 ] 


Labour 

Majority Candidate 

LANCASHIRE 
Lab, 583 *C. Kenyon 
Con. 4425 4H. Bradley 
Con, 3180  R. Haines 
Lab. 8185 *G. Tomlinson 
Con. 4003 C.J. Hurley 
Lab, 1193 *H. J. Wilson 
Lab. 19843 *T. J. Brown 
Con, 2456 Miss D. Lees 
Con, 9750 A, Knight 
Con, 17479 _‘E. Gardner 
Lab. 8898 *F. Lee 
Con. 14135 J. B. Morris 
Con. 13821 E. Kavanagh 
Con. 23318 L.H. Burgess 
Lab. 10675 *J. T. Price 
Lab. 3373 *J. E. McColl 
Lab. 2191 *H. Hynd .. 
Lab. 1684 *H. Rhodes 
Lab, 6484 *W. Monslow 
Lab. 19661 *Mrs. B. Castle 
Con, 2699 R. Casasola = 
Con. 17229 8S. V. Hyde-Price 
Con, 14421. K, Lomas 
Con. 355 *A. Booth .. 
Lib. 2748 *J. Lewis 
Lab. 4062 *J. Kinley 
Lab, 7227 *W. A. Burke 
Con, 1891 L.E.T Wright .. 
Con. 14783 Mrs, E. M. Edwards 
Lab. 1870 W.R. Williams 
Lab, 2611 *W. T. Proctor 
Lab 14296 *H. Boardman 
Lab, 3337 *A. J. Irvine 
Lab. 6835 *Mrs. E. Braddock. . 
Con. 16625 A. Morris 
Lab 758 *W. Keenan 
Lab, 15214 *D. G. Logan 
Con, 3634 W.E. Lawn 
Con. 3752 I, 1. Levin 
Con. 8477 W. Hamling 
Con. 1707 1. C. Edwards 
Lab. 4418 *L. M. Lever 
Con. 2272 *J. Diamond 
Lab. 9008 *N. H, Lever 
Lab, 11863 *H, Thorneycroft .. 
Lab. 3594 *W. Griffiths 
Lab. 7984 *W.H. Oldfield 
Con. 10878 FF. Allaun .. 
Con, 12200 J. Clough .. 5 
Con, 6566 L.L. Hanbridge .. 
Lab. 4400 *S. 8. Silverman 
Con. 2057 J. A. Joyce 
Lab. 4195 *C. L. Hale 
Con. 1108 TT, Houringan A 
Lab. 16 *K. A. Shakleton ., 
Con. 454 *J, Hale 5 
Lab. 1670 *A.W. Greenwood. . 
Lab. 15858 *Sir H. Shawcross. . 
Lab. 6778 *E. A. Hardy 
Lab. 3487 *C. Royce .. 
Con. 17853 4H. O. Ellis 
Con. 9725 C. Mapp 
Lab, 8602 *Dr. H. B. Morgan 
Lab, 17452 *R. W, Williams 

WESTMORLAND 

Con, 14108 =P. N. Wilson 


Lab. 


24771 
18582 
14605 


26297 


24083 
23582 
32148 
18099 


16 


13732 
31374 
11284 
12908 
12408 
29319 
21688 
24802 
21424 
26709 
19661 
16996 
12727 
13750 
26751 
23523 
26597 
31261 


28058 
10251 
26829 
27941 
33881 


22906 
19887 
19025 
19637 
28558 
19620 
24262 
19702 
25734 


22150 
22804 
22810 
27985 
18475 
28763 
16819 
14604 
28611 
25611 
22564 
23712 
22490 
22760 
27343 
24814 
37688 
27729 
27642 
12535 
25694 
26225 
34530 


9119 


Votes Cast 
Con. 


24185 — 
23007” 7 == 
17785 


18112 _— 


28086 — 
22389 —_ 
12305 — 
20555 = 


26075 5757 


31211 — 
22476 _— 
25419 — 
26729 — 
35726 — 
18644 —_— 
18315 — 
22611 = 
19740 _— 
20225 —_— 
17029 ee 
19695 —_ 


24959 — 
25330 — 
19585 a5 


19569 = 
13052 — 
36650 —/ 
18879 == 
13344 = 
23254 = 
28014 = 
28179 — 
27441 — 


17732 — 
25076 
13802 — 
16122 — 
14881 — 
20815 — 
27697 — 
26804 = 
22055 == 
21211 —_— 
24621 — 
19517 
23598 — 
22744 = 
27797 — 
23144 a 
21830 — 
20951 — 
24055 — 
30385 
35419 — 
17623 
17078 _ 


23227 


Constituency 


Beverley 
Barkston Ash 
Barnsley Fi; 
BATLEY AND MORLEY 
BRADFORD CENTRAL 
BRADFORD EAST 
BRADFORD NORTH .. 
BRADFORD SOUTH 
Bridlington 
BRIGHOUSE AND 
SPENBOROUGH 
Cleveland 
Colne Valley 
Dearne Valey 
DEWSBURY 
DONOASTER .. 
Don Valley 
Goole 
Harrogate 
HALIFAX 
Hemsworth 
HUDDERSFIELD 
EAST 
WEST 
KEIGHLEY ; 
KINGSTON ON HULL 
Central 
East 
Haltemprice 
North 
LEEDS 
Central 
North East 
North 
North-West, 
South 
South-East 
West 
MIDDLESBROUGII 
East 
West 
Normanton 
Penistone 
PONTEFRACT 
PUDSEY 
Richmond 
Ripon 
ROTHERHAM. . 
Rother Valley 
Scarborough and 
Whitby 
SHEFFIELD 
Attercliffe 
Brightside 
Hallam 
Heeley 
Hillsborough 
Neepsend. . 
Park 
Shipley 
Skipton 
Sowerby an 
Thirsk and Malton. . 
WAKEFIELD 
YORK 


Abingdon 
Newbury 
Windsor 
Wokingham 


YORKSHIRE 


All Yorkshire constituencies are given here, though the North 
Riding is organised as part of the Northern region 


Majority 


Con. 
Con. 


15159 
6618 
28227 
9515 


Lab, 11261 


Con. 
Con, 
Con. 
Con. 


. 11524 
7583 


2520 


9492 
6411 
- 13041 


. 10383 


. 14219 
8652 
3400 


. 15528 


2097 


- 19853 


. 16024 


- 24237 


3356 


. 15316 
. 12420 
- 14807 
. 28520 


. 16367 


= L797 
. 19086 
- 17028 
- 10047 


8657 


. 18225 
. 17099 


1503 
7960 
1648 


- 17162 


7702 
921 


Labour 
Candidate 


T. Brennan 
H. V. Wiseman 
8. Schofield 
*Dr. A. Broughton 
*M. Webb .. 
*F. McLeavy 
E. J. Parris 
*G. Craddock 
G. Mequade 


*L. J. Edwards 
*O. G. Willey 
*W. G. Hall 
*W. Paling 
*W. T. Paling 
*R, J. Gunter 
*T. Williamson 
*G. Jeger 

C. W. Sewell 
*D. Brook 

*H. E. Holmes 


*J. P. W. Mallalieu 
H. W. Bolt 
*C. R. Hobson 


*M. Hewitson 
*H. Pursey 

©. W. Bridges 
J, Foord 


*G. Porter 

*Miss A. Bacon 
P. Taylor .. 
Miss M. Veitch 

*H. Gaitskell 

*Major J. Milner 

*T. C. Pannell 


*H. A. Marquand .. 
D. Dunwoodie C 
A. Roberts 
*H. G. McGhee 

*G. O. Sylvester 
A. G. Collings 
R. Hoyle . 

8. J. Andrews 

*J. H. Jones 

*D. Griffiths 


H. Brinton 


*J. B. Hynd ae 
*R. E. Winterbotton 
F. W. Beaton 
A. H. Jennings 
*G. Darling C 
*Sir F. Soskice 
*F. W. Mulley 
T. J. Roberts 
E. Hewitt 
*A. L. Houghton 
A. J. Parkinson 
*A. Greenwood 3 
T. C. Skeffington- 
Lodge 


SOUTHERN 


4883 
6595 
9635 
11046 


BERKSHIRE 


J. E. G. Curthoys 
G. C. Jackson . 
Miss M. Nicholson 
E. A. Hubble 


Lab. 


12778 
18537 
37523 
29326 
25215 
28796 
20647 
21364 
12931 


26105 
31237 
26455 
39782 
28650 
24621 
35687 
26088 
12021 
30433 
47402 


22368 
17066 
23743 


29674 

7 892 
19584 
20025 


23967 
22402 
17249 
15490 
30712 
24929 
22357 


31277 
22525 
31052 
36169 
35280 
20782 
10915 
10627 
31124 
41990 


16621 


29958 
31519 
11988 
17729 
28274 
28880 
30842 
18893 
18064 
22766 
10692 
27100 


31856 


19891 
13507 
15977 
10606 


Votes Cast 
Con. Lib. 


27937 
25155 _— 

9296 
19811 — 
16343 — 
16999 — 
24624 — 
17863 
30576 


— 24266 
10197 _— 
19562 5584 
25005 = 
13862 ed 
17073 — 
28806 —_ 
29670 = 

9911 a 


17799 — 
— 24054 
21295 = 


18413 —— 
16368 
27167 _ 
22545 — 


14475 _— 
15991 — 
30290 — 
25873 _ 
16493 — 
16277 = 
18957 — 


15749 _ 
24622 — 
11199 _— 
20145 _ 
110438 — 
24138 _ 
26231 _ 
23047 _— 
16317 _ 
13470 — 


32988 _ 


12161 — 
12433 
29016 — 
27776 — 
19617 _— 
10655 — 
13743 — 
20396 
26024 _ 
21118 g 
27384 — 
19398 _ 


32777 = 


24774 — 
20102 — 
25612 — 
21652 3233 


Constituency 


READING NORTH 
READING ,0UTH 


Aylesbury 
Buckingham 
South Bucks 
Wycombe 

ETON AND SLOUGH 


Aldershot 
Basingstoke 
New Forest 
Petersfield 
Winchester .. 
BOURNEMOUTH EAST 
AND CHRISTCHURCH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
WEST 
GOSPORT AND 
FAREHAM 
PORTSMOUTH 
LANGSTONE 
PORTSMOUTH SOUTH 
PORTSMOUTH WEST. . 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ITCHEN < 
SOUTHAMPTON TEST 


Ashford 
Canterbury 
Chislehurst . . 
Dover 
Faversham . . 
Folkestone and 
Hythe 
Gravesend 
Isle of Thanet 
Maidstone 
Orpington 


Sevenoaks 
Tonbridge 
BECKENHAM 
BEXLEY 
BROMLEY 
DARTFORD 
GILLINGHAM 
ROCHESTER AND 
CHATHAM 


Carshalton .. 
Chertsey 
Dorking 
East Surrey 
Epsom 
Esher 
Farnham 
Guildford 
Reigate 
Woking 
OROYDON EAST 
CROYDON NORTH 
CROYDON WEST 
KINGSTON-ON= 
THAMES 
MERTON AND 
MORDEN 
MITCHAM 
RICHMOND 
SUTTON AND 
CHEAM 
WIMBLEDON. . 


Eastbourne 

East Grinstead 
Lewes 

BRIGHTON KEMPTOWN 
BRIGHTON PAVILION 
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Labour 
Majority Candidate 
Con. 302 *R. W. G. Mackay 
Lab. 1009 *I, Mikardo 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Con. 4850 A.S,. Harman 
Con. 54 *A. M, Crawley 
Con. 16806 ©, A. Dee.. 
Con, 1753 *J. E, Haire 
Lab, 4084 *A. F. Brockway .. 
HAMPSHIRE 
Con. 8549 R.N. Hales 
Con, 5465 A. Carr 
Con. 14037 A. W. White 
Con. 14075 iE. E. Preidel 
Con. 7282 E.C. Neate 
Con, 17588 H. J. Barnes 
Con, 15737. ‘Mrs. C, M. Hart .. 
Con. 10424 N. F. Stogdon 
Con. 13105 J. O’N. Ryan 
Con. 13198 D.S,. Wallace 
Con. 1248 Mrs. A. Birk 
Lab. 4622 *R. Morley 
Lab. 465 *H. M. King 
KENT 
Con. 7448 N.D.Sandelson . 
Con. 14089 J. A. Jones 
Con. 980 GQ, D. Wallace 
Con. 3516 W.J. Owen C 
Lab. 562 *P. L. Wells 
Con. 11824 I. R. Jones 
Lab. 5755 *Sir R. Acland 
Con. 12659 0. L. Shaw 
Con. 6447 H. A. White 
Con. 11003 KR, D. Vaughan 
Williams 
Con. 9845 J.N. Powrie 
Con. 10268 A.B. Bagnari 
Con. 21300 Dr. A. P. Magonet 
Con. 1639 KE. A. Bramall 
Con, 12125 TT, McKitterick 
Lab. 12334 *N. N. Dodds 0 
Con, 2964 E.C. Redhead 
Lab. 847 *A.G. Bottomley .. 
SURREY 
Con. 9706 OC. H. Davies 
Con. 5690 OD. Gordon C 
Con. 11752. J. D. Richards 
Con. 23910 N. Whine .. 
Con. 19749 F. M, Hardie 
Con. 18421 P. C, McNally 
Con. 10198 C. L. James 
Con. 11536 + V.G. Wilkinson .. 
Con. 9850 C.J. Garnsworthy 
Con 12209 W. E. Wolff 
Con. 9667 A, Bain 
Con. 10246 RB. E, Prentice 
Con, 1950 G. A. Gardiner 
Con, 16399 RK, Hesketh 
Con, 4402 <A. M. BF. Palmer @ 
Con. 5869 4H. E. Randall 
Con. 14036 Miss F. White 
Con. 12482 KE. K. Hurst 
Con. 20794 OC. H. Ford 
EAST SUSSEX 
Con. 20061 OC. Attlee .. 
Con, 18532 4H, Atkinson 
Con. 17263 A. W. Briggs 
Con. 5197 L. CO, Cohen 
Con. 15757 = Miss E. R. Littlejohn 


Lab. 


17076 
18570 


17605 
22634 
14170 
25331 
22732 


16402 
20580 
17537 
15770 
24418 


11550 


17532 


20303 


18647 
17350 
24115 


30330 
26430 


16645 
14543 
30699 
24995 
24884 


13968 
30055 
20892 
21159 


16241 
18823 
21109 
19982 
27430 
13585 
40094 
18489 


26390 


22928 
14849 
12664 
14056 
16548 
15334 
14041 
16068 
14287 
14313 
22615 
19738 
21534 


22117 


22086 
28187 
16707 


18202 
21424 


19217 
14271 
17082 
20726 
13410 


Votes Cast 
Con. Lib. 


17378 = 
17561 = 


22458 = 
22688 = 
30976 — 
27084 — 
18648 —= 


24951 — 
26045 — 
31574 = 
29845 
31700 —= 


29138 


33269 = 


30727 — 


31752 = 
30548 — 
25365 = 


24093 _— 
28632 
31679 = 
28511 = 
24322 _— 


25792 — 
24300 — 
33551 — 
27606 — 


27244 —_— 
28668 = 
31377 —_ 
41282 _— 
29069 _ 
25710 _ 
27760 == 
21453 — 


25543 —= 


32634 — 
20539 
24416 _ 
37966 _ 
36333 = 
33755 
24239 _ 
27604 — 
24137 
26522 —_ 
32282 _ 
29984 
23484 _ 


38516 — 


26488 —_ 
34056 _ 
30743 


30684 — 
42218 _ 


39278 _> 
32803 
34345 _ 
25923 = 
29167 — 


Constituency 


HASTINGS 
HOVE 
"WORTHING .. 


Arundel and 
Shoreham 

‘Chichester 

Horsham 


Gsle of Wight 


BATTERSEA NORTH. . 
IBATTERSEA SOUTH .. 
BERMONDSEY 
BETHNAL GREEN 
CAMBERWELL 
DULWICH 
PECKHAM 
CHELSEA 
TONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER 
DEPTFORD 
FULHAM EAST 
FULHAM WEST 
‘GREEN WICH 
HACKNEY SOUTH 
GAMMERSMITH NORTH 
HAMMERSMITH SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD 
HOLBORN AND 
ST. PANCRAS 
GSLINGTON EAST 
ISLINGTON NORTH .. 
GSLINGTON 8.W. 
KENSINGTON NORTH 
KENSINGTON SOUTH 
LAMBETH BRIXTON,. 
LAMBETH NORWOOD 
WAMBETH VAUXHALL 
LEWISHAM NORTH .. 
LEWISHAM SOUTH 
GEWISHAM WEST 
PADDINGTON NORTH 
PADDINGTON SOUTH 
POPLAR 
8ST. MARYLEBONE 
8T. PANCRAS NORTH 
8HOREDITCH AND 
FINSBURY 
SOUTHWARK 
STEPNEY 
STOKE NEWINGTON 
AND 
NORTH 
‘WANDSWORTH 
CENTRAL 
CLAPHAM 
PUTNEY 
STREATHAM 
‘WOOLWICH EAST 
‘WOOLWICH WEST 


HACKNEY 


Spelthorne .. 

Uxbridge 

ACTON 

BRENTFORD AND 
OHIS WICK 

EALING NORTH 

EALING SOUTH 

EDMONTON . 

ENFIELD EAST eS 

ENFIELD WES 


Majority 


Con. 
Con. 
Con. 


Con. 
Con. 
Con. 


Con. 


14874 
24296 
21324 


Labour 
Candidate 


Mrs. C, Williamson 
A. D, Bermel 
G. W. Reynolds .. 


WEST SUSSEX 


18023 
18195 
12401 


Mrs. M. Reid 
D. G. Packham 
R. W. Kerr 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


12789 


8. G@. Conbeer 


LONDON 


LONDON COUNTY 


. 16077 


494 


+ 21002 
. 15595 


691 


. 19146 
. 14250 


. 17738 


13447 
2473 
2583 


. 10428 
. 21268 
- 11080 


3235 


. 12106 


1759 
7896 
8865 


. 16887 


4143 
25698 
5353 
2949 


- 11653 


3163 
7011 
2636 
4089 
6809 


» 24502 
. 14819 
- 10829 


- 18763 


. 22554 
. 28263 


. 16037 


1183 
1308 
6197 
12280 


- 11562 


1344 


1123 
1548 
1991 


1510 
120 


. 12057 
. 10392 
. 10704 
. 10225 


*D. P. Jay - 
“Mrs. C. Ganley C.. 
*R. J. Mellish 
*P. Holman 0 


*W. F. Vernon 
*Mrs. F. Corbet 
F. L. Tonge 


H. F. Sutherland. . 
Sir L. Plummer 
*M. Stewart 
*Dr. E, Summerskill 
*J. Reeves .. 
*H. Butler .. 
*F, Tomney 6 
*W.T, Williams C 
A. Richardson 


*Dr.S. W. Jeger .. 
*E. G. Fletcher 
W. Fienburgh 
*A. Evans 
*G. H. Rogers 
M. C. Parker 
Mrs. P. Marlowe . . 
R. Chamberlain .. 
*G. R. Strauss 
8. T. Wiliams 
*H 5S. Morrison 
A. SKetfington 
*W. J. Field 
C. Wexg-Prosser . . 
*C, W. Key 
W.C. Balfour 
*K. Robinson 


*E. Thurtle 
*G. Isaacs .. 
*W. J. Edwards 


*D. Weitzman 


*H. R. Adams 

*C, W. Gibson 
E. C. Hutchinson C 
N. J. Smart 

*C. Mayhew 
J. E. Silkin 


MIDDLESEX 
A, E. Hunter 
*F. Beswick C 
*J. A. Sparks 


L. Lewis a5 
*J. H. Hudson C .. 
D. G. Allen 
*A. H. Albu 
*E, A. Davies 
Lady K. C. Hendy. . 


Lab. 


19621 
12934 
10978 


16923 
13971 
12803 


20712 


25882 
17237 
26267 
22162 


25888 
33703 
10784 


17537 
28878 
20279 
20290 
30326 
39271 
22709 
19273 
19240 


20332 
23896 
27406 
31637 
22686 

8894 
19423 
24251 
24217 
21243 
27559 
22813 
19923 
13932 
31377 
13964 
31191 


30162 
36586 
35849 


37406 


28844 
25053 
"25489 
14804 
26982 
22041 


29908 
21249 
23287 


18102 
25698 
18204 
36023 
26298 
12126 


Votes Cast 


Con. 


34495 
37230 
32302 


34946 
32166 
25204 


33501 


9805 
17731 
5265 
3046 


26579 
14557 
25034 


35275 
15431 

17806 
17707 
19898 
18003, 
11629 
16038 
31346 


18573 
16000 
18541 
14750 
18543 
34592 
24776 
27200 
12564 
24406 
20548 
26449 
15834 
20741 

6875 
28783 
20362 


11399 
14032 
7586 


21369 


27661 
23745 
29686 
27084 
15420 
23385 


31081 
19701 
21296 


19612 
25578 
30261 
25631 
14594 
22351 


Lib. 


6302 


1616 


2289 


Constituency 


— FINCHLEY 


= HARROW CENTRAL .. 


HARROW EAST 
HARROW WEST 
HAYES AND 
HARLINGTON 
HENDON NORTH 
HENDON SOUTH 
HESTON AND 
ISLEWORTH 
HORNSEY 
RUISLIP- 
NORTHWOOD 
SOUTHALL 
SOUTHGATE .. 
TOTTENHAM 
TWICKENHAM 


WEMBLEY SOUTH 
WILLESDEN EAST 


— WOOD GREEN 


— Bodmiu 

— Falmouth and 
Camborne 
_ North Cornwall 
St. Ives 

— Truro 


Honiton * 
North Devon 
Tavistock 


7 Tiverton 

Torrington 

Totnes 

EXETER 

PLYMOUTH 
DEVONPORT 

PLYMOUTH SUTTON 

TORQUAY 


North Dorset 
South Dorset 
West Dorset 
POOLE 


Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury 


Stroud and 
Thornbury 


— W. Gloucestershire. . 


— BRISTOL 

= CENTRAL 

NORTH-EAST 

— NORTH-WEST 
SOUTH 
SOUTH-WEST 
west 

OMELTENHAM 

GLOUCESTER 


as Bridgwater .. 
os North Somerset 
— Taunton 

— Wells 


= Weston-super- 


_ Mare 
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WEMBLEY NORTH .. 


WILLESDEN WEST ., 


5. Gloucestershire . . 


Labour 

Majority Candidate | 
Con. 12788 J. Ashley .. 
Con. 8024 Mrs. B. J. K. 

Thompson 
Con. 3171 k. D. Rees 
Con. 13747 T. L. Littlewood . . 
Lab. 10874 *W. H. Ayles 
Con. 2591 F. R. Rea 
Con, 10056 Dr, B. Homa 
Con. 5524 P, A. Merriton 
Con, 10744 R. A. Pestell 

. 

Con. 10804 TT. J. Parker C 
Lab. 7954 *G. A. Pargiter 
Con. 19155 Miss V. Dart 
Lab, 13251 *H. Messer C 
Con. 15209 Miss E. Chipchase 
Con. 8718  B. Lewis C 
Con, 4834 D., Clark 
Lab. 1868 *M. Orbach 
Lab, 15664 *S, P. Viant 
Lab. 6300 *W. J. Irving C 


CORNWALL 
Con. 9998  W. Royle 
Lab. 1003 *F, H. Hayman 
Con. 5140 W. Ferman 
Con. 7612 A. Maddison C 
Con. 5131 J. N. Newby 
DEVONSHIRE 
Con. 17157 ~=—N., L. Stevens 
Con. 9148 W.H. Wilkey 
Con. 9850 fF, Harcourt- 
Munning 
Con. 10448 A. EB, Duffy 
Con. 11350 GQ. R. Sergeant 
Con. 11596 CC. A. O’Donnell .. 
Con. 4642 E.S Bishop 
Lab. 2390 *M M. Foot 
Con 710 *Mrs, L. Middleton 
Con. 16640 — R. Briscoe 
DORSET 
Con. 747 J. R. T. Griffith .. 
Con. 3435 F N. Stacey 
Con. 7431 C.J, Kane 
Con. 8652 L, J. Matcham 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Con, 8625 <A. E. Sumbler 
Lab. 5338 *C. A. R. Crosland. . 
Con. 1582 B. T. Parkin 
Lab. 6679 *M, P. Price 
Lab. 10366 *S. 8. Awbery 
Lab. 2500 *W. Coldrick C 
Con. 3841 ©. Morris .. 
Lab. 10283 *W. A. Wilkins 
Lab. 14256 *A.N. W. Benn 
Con. 14142 H Lawrance 
Con. 5897 J. Finnigan 
Lab. 2261 G. E. Payne 
SOMERSET 
Con. 5709 N, Carr C 
Con, 2548 RK. J. Hurst 
Con, 3981  V. J. Collins 
Con. 5043 D. R. Llewellyn .. 
Con. 14543 =. G. Andrews 


Lab. 


20520 


17540 
23725 
12802 


23823 
20738 
16124 


29944 
25643 


14491 
29123 

10889 
33312 
23871 
15394 

18546 
26695 
35296 
30360 


9244 


20854 

6049 
11216 
19752 


9369 
10632 


12833 
14084 
11812 
16409 
18576 


32158 
28198 
14801 


2946 
18244 
14308 
18346 


18353 
27808 


28558 
24334 


26091 
21910 
24553 
24444 
30811 
11716 
17777 
21097 


19656 
24917 
20845 
21481 


15942 


Votes Cast 
Con. 


33308 


25564 
26896 
26549 


12949 
23329 
26180 


35468 
36417 


25295 
21169 
30044 
20061 
39080 
24112 
23380 
24827 
196382 
24060 


20086 


19847 
18009 
18828 
24883 


27015 
19780 


22683 
24532 
23162 
28005 
23218 


29768 
28908 
31441 


17392 
21679 
21739 
26998 


26978 
22470 


30140 
17655 


15725 
19410 
28394 
14161 
16555 
25858 
23674 
18836 


25365 
27465 
24826 
26524 


30485 


Lib. 
6853 


3329 


8319 
4952 


10088 


4343 
12869 
5273 


16645 
5005 


5029 


Constituency 


Yeovil 
BATH 


Chippenham 
Devizes 
Salisbury 
Westbury 
SWINDON 


Bedford 
Mid-Beds .. 
South Beds 
LUTON 


Cambridgeshire 
CAMBRIDGE .. 


Isle of Ely 


Billericay 
Chelmsford . . 
Colchester 
Epping 
Harwich 
Maldon 

Saffron Walden 
Thurrock 
BARKING 
DAGENHSN .. 
EAST HAM NORTH 
BAST HAM SOUTH 
HORNCHURCH 
ILFORD NORTH 
ILFORD SOUTH 
LEYTON 
ROMFORD 
SOUTHEND EAST 
SOUTHEND WEST 
WALTHAMSTOW EAST 


WALTHAMSTOW WEST 
WEST HAM NORTH .. 
WEST HAM SOUTH .. 
WOODFORD 


Barnet z 
Hemel Hempstead. . 
Hertford 

Hitchin 

St. Albans “a 
South-West Herts 
WATFORD 


Huntingdonshire 


Central Nortolk 
King’s Lynn 
North Norfolk 
South Norfolk 
South-West 
Norfolk 
Yarmouth 
NORWICH NORTH 
NORWICH SOUTH 


Bury St, Edmunds 
Bye 
Lowestoft 


Labour 
Majority Candidate 
Con. 2921 M. Murray 
Con. 5296 C.J. Mishcon 
WILTSHIRE 
Con, 4878 D.R. Evans 
Con. 1577 W.E. Cave 
Con. 5412 R. R, Thomas 
Con. 2031 R. J. Travess 
Lab. 5908 *T. Reid 
BEDFORDSHIRE 
Con. 2786  P. Parker .. F 
Con. 1863 TT. L. Addy Taylor 
Con. 849 *E. W. Moeran 
Con, 2712 W.N. Warbey 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Con. 3537 H. D. Walston 
Con. 5677 A. L. Symonds 
ISLE OF ELY 
Con. 6404 A, F. Gray 
“ ESSEX 
Con. 6323 B. R. Clapham C 
Con. 5294 J. Haworth 
Con. 3846 Mrs, X.N. Field... 
Con. 4794 Mrs. L. Manning 
©on. 7925 M. Janis 
Lab 704 *T. Driberg 
Con. 5319 RB. Groves 
Lab. 13685 *H. Delargy 
Lab. 19146 *S. Hastings 
Lab. 30796 *J. Parker 
Lab. 7359 *P. Daines C 
Lab. 10891 *A. Barnes C : 
Lab. 1034 *G. Bing .. oe 
Con. 10040 Mrs. M Ridealgh 
Con 5239 J. Ranger 
Lab. 10165 *R. Sorensen 
Con. 1298 A. Creech Jones .. 
Con. 4610. I. C. Merrion 
Con, 21755 H.N. Lyall 
Lab. 1020 *H. W. Wallace 
Lab. 11574 *C: R. Attlee 
Lab. 19828 *A. W. Lewis 
Lab. 6586 *F. E. Jones 
Con. 18579 W. A. Archer 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Con. 138152 C. R. Fenton C .. 
Con. 7400 N, J. Mackenzie .. 
Con. 6811 R. W. Marsh C 
Con. 2778 P. J. Benenson 
Con. 4691 J. McKnight 
Con. 8058 L. Allaker 
Lab. 508 *J. Freeman 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Con. 5358 F. R. MacDonald 
NORFOLK 
Con. 4639 J. R. Lambley 
Con. 937 *F. J. Wise 
Lab. 279 *E. G. Gooch 
Con, 3239 L. Scutts .. 
Con. 442 *8. Dye 
Con. 1025 *E. Kinghorn 
Lab. 9293 *J. Paton oe 
Con. 1848 Mrs. M. Tylecote 
SUFFOLK 
Con. 3989 N, Stanley 
Con. 2189 H. F. Falconer 
Lab. 847 *E. Evans 


Lab. 


20780 


22530 


17723 
18742 
16386 
17623 
23980 


20492 
17818 
22068 
23842 


21558 


20893 


19915 


20613 
775 
21217 
22598 
18244 
22756 
15245 
28851 
30486 
44908 
21444 
23704 
30010 
21865 


37728 
31822 
19478 
17532 
19036 


22370 
15487 


17270 
21017 
21067 
16371 


16528 
21165 
22880 
17234 


20690 
11340 
23591 


Votes Cast 


Con. 
23701 
27826 


22601 

20319 
21798 
19654 
18072 


23278 
19681 
22917 


26554 


25095 
26570 


26319 


26936 
29069 
25063 
27392 
26169 
22052, 
20564 
15166 
11340 
14112 
14085 
12813 
28976 
31905 
30177 
27563 
33120 
24088 
39287 
18016 


11447 
14328 

6586 
40938 


35527 
25620 
30519 
27719 
28602 
27049 
21862 


“20845 


21909 | 


21954 
20788 
19610 


16970 
22180 
15587 
19082 


24679 
19791 
22744 


17602 


Lib. Constituency 
6118 Sudbury and 


— Woodbridge 
IPSWICH 


Belper 

Bolsover 

High Peak .. 
Tikeston 

N.E. Derbyshire 
S.E. Derbyshire 
West Derbyshire 
CHESTERFIELD 
DERBY NORTH 
DERBY soUTH 


Bosworth 
Harborough 
Loughborough 
Melton 
LEICESTER 
North-East. 


North-West 
South-East 
South-West 


Holland-with- 
Boston 
Grantham 
Rutland and 
Stamford 
Brigg 
Gainsborough 
Horncastle 
Louth 
GRIMSBY 
LINCOLN 


Kettering 
Peterborough 
South Northants 
Wellingborough 
NORTHAMPTON 


Bassetlaw 
Broxtowe 
Carlton 
Mansfield 
Newark 
Rushcliffe 
NOTTINGHAM 
CENTRAL 
EAST 
NORTH-WEST 
SOUTH 


— Hereford 
— Leominster . . 


—_— Banbury 
Henley 
— OXFORD 


{188 ] / 


Labour 
Majority Candidate 
Con. 5952 RK. J. Lewis 0 
Lab 4263 *R. R. Stokes 


DERBYSHIRE 
Lab. 8197 *G, A. Brown 
Lab. 25189 *H. Neal om 
Con. 3178 W. McC. Halsall .. 
Lab. 30398 *G. H. Oliver 
Lab. 16721 *H. White 
Lab. 3357 *A. J. Champion 
Con. 6645 RK. H. Lewis 
Lab. 14977 *G. Benson. . 
Lab. 5562 *C. A. Wilcock 
Lab. 10989 *P.'J. Noel-Baker 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
Lab. 7645 *A.C. Allen 
Con. 7747 T.C. Boyd 
Lab. 6323 *M., Follick 
Con. 6381 K. F. Urwin 
Lab. 8731 *Sir A Ungoed- 
Thomas 
Lab. 6059 *B, Janner 
Con. 7628 &E. Taylor 0 
Lab. 6993 *H. W. Bowden 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
Con. 8689 Miss J. Walters 
Con. 2172 A. E. Millet 
Con. 2723  ‘T. G. Bradley 
Lab. 8089 *E. L. Mallalieu 
Con, 3841 @. R. Hawkins 
Con. 10900 F. H. Clark 
Con. 5768 4H. J. Dyer 
Lab. 6851 *K. G. Younger 3 
Lab. 3560 *G.S. de Freitas .. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Lab. 6827 *G, R. Mitchison .. 
Con. 373 A.E. V. Farrer 
Con. 2848 D.G. Webb 
Lab. 2201 *G.S. Lindgrea 
Lab. 4794 *R. T. Paget 
NOTTINGHAM 
Lab. 11593 *F. Bellenger 
Lab, 22043 *F. 8, Cocks 
Con. 3744 Mrs, F. Paton 
Lab. 21136 *H. B. Taylor 
Lab. 7659 *G. Deer 
Con. 8466 R, J. Ledger 
Lab. 139 *I Winterbottom .. 
Lab. 264 *J, Harrison 
Lab. 15044 *T. O’Brien 
Tab. 482 *H. N. Smith 


EAST MIDLANDS 


See note to North Western Region page 185 


Lab. 


21310 
33463 


32875 
33661 
18127 
40671 
33376 
33020 
15578 
34753 
22390 
27333 


30767 
21648 
25894 
22308 


26209 
25184 
16225 
24340 


22994 
18540 


15127 
S1lbL 
16074 
11143 
15819 
29462 
23400 


32604 
24163 
18434 
24113 
35038 


32850 
35317 
20685 
37097 
30476 
22506 


20517 

20865 

32694 
19844 


WEST MIDLANDS 


Con. 
Con, 


Con. 
Con. 
Con. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
7808 W. Pigott 
10013 -E. J, Jones 
OXFORDSHIRE 
3574 W. J. Bird 
65381 ©. Gallop 
6940 G.H. Elvin 


13396 
9939 


6706 
17090 
25427 


Votes Cast 
Con. 


27262 
29227 


24678 
8472 
21305. 
10273 
16655 
29663 
22223 
19776 | 
16828 
16344 


23122 
29395 
19571 
28689 


17478 
19125 
23853 
17347 


31683 
20712 


17850 
23062 
19915 
22043 
21587 
10392 
19840 


25777 
24536 
21282 
21912 
30244 


21257 
13274 
24429 
15961 
22817 
30972 


20378 
20601 
17650 
19362 


21204 
19952 


23246 
23621 
32367 


8396 


—_ 
<a 


Shrewsbury oh 


Brierley Hill 
Burton 


* Cannock 


Leek 24 
Lichfield and 
Tamworth A 
Stafford and Stone 
BILSTON 0 
NEWCASTLE UNDER 
LYME 
ROWLEY 
TIPTON 
SMETHWICK 


REGIS AND 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
CENTRAL 
NORTH 
SOUTH 

WALSALL 

WEDNESBURY 

WEST BROMWICH 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
NORTH-EAST 
SOUTH-WEST 


Nuneaton. 
Rugby 
Solihull 
Stratford 
Sutton Coldfield 
Warwick and 
Leamington 
BIRMINGHAM 
Aston 
Edgbaston 
Erdington 
Hall Green 
Handsworth 
King’s Norton 
Ladywood 
Perry Bar 
Northfield 
Small Heath 
Sparkbrook 
Stechford 
Yardley 
COVENTRY EAST 
COVENTRY NORTH 
COVENTRY SOUTH 


Bromsgrove 

Kidderminster 

S. Worcestershire 

DUDLEY 

OLDBURY AND 
WALESOWEN 

WORCESTER 


Aberavon 
ABERDARE .. 
Abertillery 
Anglesey 
Barry 
Bedwelity 
Brecon and Radnor 
Caernarvon 
Cardigan 
Caerphilly -. 
CARDIFF NORTH 


Labour 
Majority Candidate 
SHROPSHIRE 
Con. 7477 RK. J. Barker 
Con. 9372 <A. Wait 
Con. 6768 R. B. Cant 
Lab. 1804 *I. 0. Thomas 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
Lab. 2298 *C, J. Simmons 
Con. 733 J.T. Stonehouse. . 
Lab. 16338 *Miss J. Lee 
Lab. 1910 *H. Davies 
Lab. 2885 *J. W. Snow 
Con, 6046 G. P. Grant 
Lab. 12029 -*W. Nally ¢ ° 
Lab. 8536 S. T. Swingler 
Lab. 16316 *A. Henderson 
Lab. 9727 *P. C. Gordon- 
Walker . . 
Lab, 15490 *Dr. B. Stross 
Lab, 22024 *A. E. Davies 
Lab. 16906 *Ellis Smith 
Lab. 10473 *W. T. Wells 
Lab, 12225 *S. N. Evans 
Lab. 13659 *J. Dugdale 
Lab, 12080 *J. Baird 
Con. 3196 Mrs. P. Davis 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Lab, 18295 *F, G, Bowles 
Lab 199 *J. Johnson 
Con. 16124 J. Johnson 
Con. 10795 Hi. Hilditch 
Con, 15735 D.G. Allen 
Con. 9803 W. Wilson 
Lab. 11763 *W. L. Wyatt 
Con. 13104 W. J. Pringle 
Lab. 3408 *J. Silverman 
Con. 6415 T. Crehan 
Con. 8707 Rk. W. Eveley 
D. H. Howell 
*V. F. Yates 
*C. C, Poole 


Lab, 
Lab. 


Con.! 
Con. 
Con, 
Lab. 


Lab. 
Con. 


Lab, 


Lab. 


Con. 


9588 
5468 


W. D. Chapman 

*F. Longden C 

*P. L. Shurmer 

*R. H. Jenkins 

*H. C. Usborne 

*R. H. 8. Crossman 
*M. Edelman 

*Miss E. I’, Burton 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


2653 
5158 
12795 
9851 


6272 
5151 


18620 


. 27973 
. 24917 


595 
1649 


. 26243 


2083 

8896 
10262 
21482 

6808 


D. Chesworth 

I. A. J. Williams .. 

J. P. Hopwood 
*G. BE. Wigg 


*A. Moyle 
L. V. Pike 


| WALES 


*W. G, Cove 

*D. BE. Thomas 
*Rev. L. Williams. . 
C, Hughes 

*Mrs. D, Rees 

*H. J. Finch 

*T. E. Watkins 

*G. O. Roberts 
Rev. B. Williams. . 

*Ness Edwards 
J. Evans 0 


Lab. 


14596 
14471 
14735 
20109 


25510 
24161 
32379 
29502 


28826 
19749 
31381 


30814 


32579 


27739 


34260 
36692 
35261 
33556 
35196 
30845 


30643 
20464 


35651 
19995 


11747 - 


13246 
20893 


18479 


27899 
16373 
29561 
20874 
18494 
22325 
24008 
23322 
26580 
31079 
24184 
34355 
22800 
32108 
29826 
29271 


24083 
20325 
14434 
34376 


30610 
20909 


30498 
34783 
293821 
11814 
23066 
31582 
24572 
22375 

9697 
30523 
22600 


Votes Cast 


Con. 


22073 
23843 
21503 
18305 


23212 
24884 
16041 
27592 


18355 
23083 
22971 
17186 


18563 
23660 


17356 
19796 
27871 
24041 
36628 


28282 


16136 
29477 
26163 
27289 
27201 
30456 
16331 
16855 
23730 
15156 
15248 
23384 
20099 
19437 
20238 
23805 


26736 
25483 
27229 


24525 


24338 
26060 


11878 
6810 
4404 
6366 

24715 
6339 

22489 

13479 
9041 

29408 


Lib. 


19959 


Constituency 


CARDIFF §.E. 
CARDIFF WEST 
Carmarthen. . 
Conway 
Denbigh 

Ebbw Vale 
East Flint .. 
West Flint .. 
Gower 

Lianelly 
Merioneth 
MERTHYR TYDFIL .. 
Monmouth 
Montgomery 
Neath 

NEWPORT 
Ogmore 
Pembroke 
Pontypool 
Pontypridd 
RHONDDA (EAST) 
RHONDDA (WES?) 
SWANSEA (EAST) 
SWANSEA (WEST) 
Wrexham 


East 
West Aberdeenshire 
ABERDEEN NORTH .. 


Aberdeenshire 


ABERDEEN SOUTH 


North Angus 
Mearns 
South Angus 
DUNDEE EAST 
DUNDEE WEST 


and 


ety er aa a 

Bute and North Ayr- 
shire 

Central Ayrshire 

Kilmarnock. . 

South Ayrshire 


East Dunbartonshire 
West Dunbartonshire 


East Fife 
West Fife 
DUMFERMLINE 
KIRKCALDY . . 


Bothwell 
Hamilton 
Lanark 
Motherwell .. Ses 
North Lanarkshire. . 
Kutherglen . . 
COATBRIDGE AND 
AIRDRIE 
GLASGOW 
Bridgeton 
Camlachie 
Catheart 
Central 
Gorbals 
Goyan 
Hillhead 
Kelvingrove 


[189 ] 


Majority 


Lab. 


Con. 
Con, 
Lab. 
Con. 


ANGUS AND KINCARDINE 


4499 
5400 
467 
583 
7915 


. 21529 


3379 
8315 


- 22310 
- 28416 


1048 


. 21436 


4523 
9221 


. 24129 


8717 
27518 
9026 


- 20089 
- 20075 
- 24436 
. 22488 


21022 
2160 


. 14635 


SCOTLAND 


Labour 
Candidate 


*L. J. Callaghan 
*G. Thomas 
D. Owen 
*W. E. Jones 
J. I. Jones 
*A. Bevan ac 
*Mrs. E. L. White .. 
D. V. Leadbeater 
*D. R. Grenfell 
*J. Griffiths 
T. W. Jones 
*S. O. Davies F 
Miss J. Richardson 
D.C, Jones 
*D. J. Williams 
*P. Freeman 
*W. E. Padley 
*D. L. Donnelly 
*D. G. West 
*A, Pearson 
*W. H. Mainwaring 
*I. R Thomas 
*D. L. Mort 
*P. Morris 
*R. Richards 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


13255 
10485 
15346 

8622 


A. Whipp 
N. Hogg 
*H. Hughes 

5. Shaw 


Con. 8159 J. Mackie .. 
Con. 14450 J. Harold .. 
Lab. 3805 *T. F. Cook 
Lab. 3306 *J, Strachey 
AYSHIRE AND BUTE 
Con. 6283 Miss J. Auld 
Con. 9869 J.D. Mabon 
Lab. 1693 *A.C. Manuel 
Lab. 8709 *W. Ross 
Lab. 7836 *E. Hughes 
DUNBARTONSHIRE 
Lab. 3426 OC. R. Bence 
Lab. 2507 *T. Steele 
FIFE 

Con. 16602 J. MeGowan 
Lab. 18157 *W. W. Hamilton 
Lab. 8890 *J.Clunie .. 
Lab. 9401 *T. F. Hubbard 

LANARKSHIRE 
Lab. 5938 *J. Timmons 
Lab. 15576 *T. Fraser 
Con. 1793 W.L. Taylor 
Lab. 5991 *A, Anderson : 
Lab, 6304 *Miss M. Herbison 
Con 352 *G. McAllister 
Lab. 6207 *Mrs. J. Mann 
Lab. 10925 *J, Carmichael 
Lab. 1025 *W. Reid 
Con. 16213 Miss A. Patrick 
Lab. 4882 *J,. McInnes 
Lab. 12219 *Mrs. A. Cullen 
Con. 241 J. Davis 
Con. 11295 HH. Shapiro 
Con, 1431 J, L. Williams 


Lab. 


28112 
28995 
25165 
16532 
12354 
28283 
23959 
15118 
32661 


39731 


10505 
28841 
17952 

7854 
34496 
32883 
37022 
25994 
29553 
32586 


27958 - 


26123 
32790 
26061 
33759 


10356 
10028 
26668 
29020 


15702 


12492 
21003 
24664 
22576 


26678 
21799 


11844 
29195 
24547 
26885 


26529 
28591 
19674 
23641 
22304 
19202 


24159 


21307 
20994 
10912 
15757 
25288 
20695 
13359 
14406 


Votes Cast 


Con. 


23613 
23595 
17115 
20269 

6754 
20580 
23433 
10351 
11315 

4505 

7405 
22475 
17075 
10367 
24166 

9504 
16968 

9464 
12511 

3522 

3635 
11768 
23901 
19124 


24985 
17761 
18365 
28947 


22361 
19310 
15955 
14740 


23252 
19292 


28446 
11038 


17650 
16000 
19554 


17952 


10382 
19969 
26125 
10875 
13069 
20936 
24654 
15837 


Other 
Other 


Other 


25714 
Other 


Labour Votes Oast Labour Votes Cast 


Constituency Majority Candidate Lab. Con. Lib. Constituency Majority Candidate Lab. Con. Lib. 
Maryhill . . .. Lab. 9836 *W. Hannan ae 22912 13076 Other Gaipnessrand 
Pollok ..  .. Con, 5651 J.S, Clarke Pee 23loCmmn STS — are SeeiGon ae 3016 cRMMureiy: ; 6799 9814 3299 
Scotstoun .. Con. 625 J. Robertson oe 20872 21497 — Daitiviest ae .. Con. 9717 G.B. A. Douglas .. 16669 26386 ee 
Shettleston .. Lab. 9483 *J. McGovern xe 25359 15876 Other ieee ae _. Con. 10136 T.A.MacNair .. 12361 22497 = 
Springburn .. Lab. 11001 *J. Forman C F0 27749 16748 — Ross and Cromarty Con. 4865 A, C. B. Reid “a 6104 10969 2S 
Tradeston .. Lab. 11195 *J, Rankin C ok 26966 15771 — Wastametales _. Lab. 1330 *M. McMillan a 8039 6709 916 
Woodside .. Con, 2343 RB. McCutcheon C 16210 18553 — Other 
Galloway .. .. Con. (9312 A. E. Thompson .. 6949 16261 3174 
MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLESHIRE Moray and Nairn.. Con. 5394 D.T.Hutchinson.. 10487 15881 = 
Midlothian and Orkney and Zetland Lib. 6391 M.A. Fairnie .. 3335, 5354 11745 
Peebles .. .. Lab. 5590 *D. J. Pryde a 29271 23681 = Kinross and West 
EDINBURGH Perthshire .. Con. 13501 Mrs. I. McGregor. . 6124 19625 — 
Central ..  .. Lab. 1582 T. Oswald .. 18429-16847 -- Parthvanat ae’ 
Hast .. «. Lab, 3801 *J. Wheatley  -. 25201 21400 : Perthshire .. Con. 14631 N. McBride .. 11167 —-2579R_~— Other 
Deith wee ies Labo 72:e*0.Hatovane mee) | 6 19908e 9 19236 _ ROeoure brand 
North AS .. Con. 6232 E.G. Willis ote 14604 20836 = Selkirk .. aon: 829 'T. White .. ee 8395 16434 15664 
Pentlands .. Con. 7399 D. Connell a 20405 27804 oe 
South 4c -. Con, 16515 J. A. Forsyth ae 10030 26545 == 
West 5s -. Con. 14625 H.S. Wilson a6 15607 30232 _— A 
1 ae NORTHERN IRELAND 
Hast Renfrewshire.. Con. 15320 OD. J. Phillips ie 31908 16588 a 
West Renfrewshire.. Con. 2963 8B. Millan .. 18493-21456 = Irish Labour Party should not be confused with Northern 
GREENOCK ..  .. Lab. 5837 *H.McNeil.. .. 23452 «©1765 = Ireland Labour Party. Conservative equals Ulster Unionist. 
PAISLEY te -. Lab. 13025, *D. H. Johnston .. 29570 16545 7291 See explanatory note to table on page 183 
STIRLINGSHIRE AND CLACKMANNANSHIRE Belfast East .. U.U. 10971 T. W. Boyd >. 117910 ~ 28811 — 
Clackmannan and Belfast North .» U.U. 12310 J. Morrow.. on 22685 34995 = 
East Stirlingshire Lab. 7504 *A. Woodburn ote 25231 17727 — Belfast West .. Irish Labour Party defeated U.U. 33174 to 33149 
West Stirlingshire .. Lab. 4497 *A. Balfour ae 20893 16396 = Belfast South .. U.U. 25231 R. McBrinn a 11815 37046 _ 
STIRLING AND Antrim North .. U.U. returned unopposed 
FALKIRK . -. Lab. 2108 *M.McPherson .. 24421 22313 _— Antrim South .. U.U. returned unopposed 
West Lothian .. Lab. 10052 J. Taylor Acs 28906 18854 — Armagh ne .. U.U returned unopposed 
Down North «. U.U. 838871 -A. Hi. MeHiroy. .. 9914 43285 — 
OTHER SCOTTISH CONSTITUENCIES Down South —.._—*U..U. defeated Irish Republican 37789 to 26976 
Argyll a ne NOON. 66 R. Young a 9925 21191 — Fermanagh aod 
Banff rie -aeCon. 9756 “Aj ilett) ©. Ae 6806 16562 — South Tyrone .. Anti-Partition defeated U.U. 32717 to 30082 
Berwick and Hast | Mid-Ulster .. .. Irish Republican defeated U.U. 33097 to 29701 
Lothian -. Con, 2358 *J. J. Robertson .. 20152 22510 _— | Londonderry .- U.U. returned unopposed 


NOTICE OF PRICE INCREASE 


Fact did not appear in November . 
PP : Taste in News 
owing to the General Election. This - Tes - 
ne man’s food may be another's 
double number therefore completes poison-—and this applies also to 


: newspaper contents. Not all sport 
Volume 9. With the first number of fans relish political news at break- 


- : fast—nor do the sport pages lure 
Volume 10 (January-February) the price every politicians Hot eportiien 


of Fact will be sixpence for the usual and politicians expect their morn- 
; ing paper toreflectalltheactivities 
16 pages. The Labour Party decided to which occupy citizens of this 


. e d rn « z, F r vari ty f wre 
increase the price of Fact only after cad sattheeee ot iain & ACeETe 


serious consideration, but increased poet latat Setale By )pohtine Aen aay 


ae members read and recommend the 
printing and paper costs have made the DAILY 


decision unavoidable. Annual sub- 
scription 7s. 6d. post free. ERAL 


Labour’s Own National Newspaper 
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STATISTICS 


April | May June July August September 
PRODUCTION eee aS 
Interim Index of Industrial Production | 
All Industries 1946 = 100 1Sic a | 143 149 140 127 145 
Mining and Quarrying .. a ee an 127 | 116 117 107 95 122 
Textiles and Clothing .. if: Ey, = Sine a 145 146 LO 123 — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. Aa x0 Me 120555) 121 121 108 107 _ 
Engineering oe as set 164 | 156 165 153894 133 = i 
Building and Contracting he a5 #; 129 127 135 127 140 — 
Bricks, Cement, etc. ae ag 56 es 181 178 186 174 169 — | 
COAL (thousand tons) \ 
ie sce piogueron weekly averages a 4,605 4,199 4,301 3,940 3,462 4,437 
= 4.353 | ; 
| Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 4,219 3,891 3,681 3,436 3,256 37167) 3 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal ie Be 188 | 220 256 247 216 258 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-22 1-19 1:19 1-207 4 1:16 1-22 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) £4 Se Os 703 OZ eae 701 699 696 
1938 = 782 | ie 
| 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
| (United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 241-2 | 241-2 208 -6 Dailie Sime 239°9 218°5 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices .. as , x Bi Ay ee IGE EY 
Total Imports (in £ millions) a 311-5 . 338-0 3155 B58:5 nee OSS: 337°3 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of | 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Dollar Area oe bs a, 33-1 29°5 28-6 33°8 32:8 21-6 
Imports from Dollar Area .. sis Be 59-0 63-6 73 6 15:3. 80-1 16°83} 
Deficit with Dollar Area vi 26:1 34-1 450 41-5 | 47-3 55-3 0a 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) TADS) 96:8 148-9 126-7 128-6 1S Siem: 
+Terms of Trade i 
Export Prices =F Ye a Ae a Liszs vi 118 120 77) 124 1255 or 
Import Prices a ots seh ys fo 136 142 143 142 138 138 
Lt ia a em Sea eh WA a 
EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 
| Total Working Population (thousands) ee 23,268 23,289 23,324 2353 600n lal S Sol 23,482 
June 1939 = 19,750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. | 
Armed Forces (thousands) an if an 818 .} 822 827 809} 835 840 
June 1939 = 480 } 2 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) ag oe ae 231 203 188 Wey | 205 235 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 | 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes | | 
(monthly average 1918-39, 2 at 1926, | 
was 969,000) 153,000 190,000 304,000 42,000 73,000 109,000 
WAGES AND PRICES | 
Interim Index of Retail Prices. 121 | 124 125 126 127 128 
(based on Misi drink, tobacco, ‘rent, ‘clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no | 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates ae 118 118 119 120 120 121 
(June 1947 = 100; September ‘1939 = * 60) | | 
Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Od) ie so S35 47h a £6) 190i coh 2 S| eat By De) £2 SO) SP Oe 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) Peel 4 eo tomlin oe OemOel ea OLaOehime Aue cu7. let camer ened 


| 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following. repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of 
the 1938 prices. A new index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based. on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
¢ Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT, May 1951. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


from page 182 


. Local Health Services: Much wider 
powers have been given under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, 
to provide such services as maternity 
and child welfare, health visiting, home 
nursing, domestic help, ambulances, 
and, ultimately, health centres. 


Smallholdings: The powers of county 
councils to provide smallholdings have 
been made greater. 


Education: The proposals of the 
Education Act took rapid shape 
thanks to a Labour Government. The 
level of school building was never so 
great. 


Borough and District Councils 

The non-county borough, and urban 
and rural district councils have four 
main fields of activity—housing, public 
health, recreation and entertainment 
—as well as a certain amount of 
municipal trading powers. Some of 
these powers were considerably widen- 
ed by the Labour Government. 

About 80 per cent of houses 
erected since 1945 have been put up by 
local authorities—a tremendous task 
involving great activity in building 
departments and increased respon- 
sibilities in rent and letting policy 
and housing management. 

The level of advances possible under 
the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts 
and under the Housing Acts was 
raised from £800 to £5,000, in spite of 
the assertion that Labour is opposed 
to ‘owner-occupation’ of houses. 

Under the Housing Act, 1949, local 
authorities can build houses for any- 
one. They can obtain Government 
grants towards the modernisation 
and improvement of existing property 
which they purchase or otherwise 
acquire. They can recommend the 
payment of Government grants to 
private owners wishing to modernise 
their own property. They can sell 
furniture to council tenants and 


provide laundry and restaurant facili- 
ties for their tenants. 

In addition to the new towns being 
built, there is need to expand certain 
ex'sting towns to relieve overcrowding 
from the big cities. This expansion is 
to be undertaken by the local authori- 
ties concerned and the Labour Govern- 
ment promised legislation to help 
them through the payment of grants. 
Very generous grants are already 
available under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, towards the re- 
development of areas which are 
‘blitzed’ or ‘blighted.’ 

In public health, all the £15 million 
made available for piped water and 
sewerage under the Act of 1944 was 
paid or definitely promised. Labour 
provided another £30 million in grants 
in addition to the extra £14 million 
set aside for Scotland in 1949. 

As far as entertainment is concerned, 
local authorities could not wish for 
wider powers. Entertainment of any 
nature can now be provided for the 
citizens. Civic restaurants, too, 
are a useful adjunct to municipal 
trading powers as there are many 
towns where it is difficult to get meals 
at reasonable prices in decent sur- 
roundings. 


Finance 

The Labour Government’s equalisa- 
tion grants are far more helpful to the 
poorer local authorities than the old 
block grant ever was. The payment 
of allowances for lost wages allows a 
wider representation. of persons able 
and willing to serve in local govern- 
ment. 


Time For Reform 

The local government structure has 
not been radically altered since 1888. 
The time has come for reform to 
bring it in line with modern require- 
ments. For this reason Labour is 
waiting with great interest the outcome 
of the discussions now taking place 
between four of the local authority 
associations. Beas 


HOUSING POSITION AT OCTOBER, 1951 


Housing Accommodation provided since end of war | 


NEW PERMANENT HOUSES ve 
TEMPORARY HOUSES aud oe sie 


Total new houses .. 


CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OP WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 


Total new homes 


Great England 
Britain and Wales | Scotland 
} 

..| 979,208 870,210 | 108,998 
he Mh BZ, V46 124.970 32,176 
..| 1,036,354 995,180 | 141,174 
“"| 7338405 326,049 12'356 
| 1,474,759 | 1,321,229 | 153,530 


Total conversions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 
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